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CHRONICLE, 


GREAT deal both of news and discussion 
Manipur. was published at the end of last week and 
in the earlier part of this as to the unlucky busi- 
mess at Manipur, the most valuable contribution in the way 
of comment being a long letter from Sir James JonnsToNE, 
late Resident, and the most reassuring thing in that letter 
being the assurance that, as persons acquainted with the 
Indian army had already believed, the lost Sepoys are not 
pure Ghoorkas, who are all too scarce. The blundering 
which must have taken place is still unexplained; but a 
pleasant contrast was provided by the exploit of Lieutenant 
Grant in forcing his way with thirty Ghoorkas and fifty 
police almost up to Manipur and holding the fort against 
all attempts to dislodge him. On Thursday morning 
sinister rumours were telegraphed respecting the fate of 
Mr. Quinton and his companions, and the evening pro- 
vided a melancholy confirmation. There have been fresh 
difficulties in neighbouring parts, with the Chins of 
Burmah. 


The House of Commons had little of interest 
in Parliament. to occupy it at its reassembling on Monday. 

Sir James Fercusson said that there was nothing 
to say about Manipur; Mr. Smrra hopefully anticipated 
that Scotch members would keep their promises about 
Thursday ; and then, the House going into Committee of 
Supply, on the votes for Royal palaces, &c., Mr. LABoucHERE, 
Mr. Wappy, Mr. Morton, and others indulged in that 
strange debauch of self-exposure which seems to a certain 
kind of Radical member to be the greatest privilege of Par- 
liament. Mr. Lasoucnere called the Duke of CampripcE 
“an eminent warrior,” and, no doubt, was comforted in his 
own eminently warlike soul ; Mr. Wappy must have shivered 
with satisfaction as he talked of “titled paupers”; Sir 
GerorGE CAMPBELL confided to the House that he had never 
‘been in Holyrood because he was “a typical Scotchman” 
<“ And the man yet lives,” O degenerate countrymen of Lord 
Sanquwar!), and bang go two saxpences when you enter 
there; and other persons showed immense interest in the 
question of the cost of lamps for the House. Through all 
which Mr. Piunker displayed his remarkable mixture of 
tenacity and good temper, and a fair number of votes 


Tuesday in the Commons was a day of edifying and 
useful work, which, however, can only have been made 
exciting by a slight flutter of fear that 

C-mpbell or C-bb in a minute or two 

Some disorderly thing might do ; 
Sir Gerorce was actually called to order once; while the 
Speaker had also a slight difficulty with that moss- 
trooping Radical (a wondrous combination), Sir Joun 
Swinsugne. Otherwise, between two and nine (the sitting 


being as usual interrupted at seven) many harmless Bills 


were decently and harmoniously sped farther or less far on 
their way; and one, the Rating of Machinery Bill, was 
even read a second time without any debate at all in the 
resumed evening sitting of some five minutes—an incident 
worthy of Saturnian reigns. 

A House was made with some difficulty on Wednesday by 
the truly English expedient of demanding a count out, and 
so Colonel Dawnay was enabled to bring in his Bill to prevent 
the extermination of the hare. Of the necessity of this 
measure there is no doubt in the minds of any one but a 
few Radicals, and the hares’ great enemy, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, whom the Daily News, either facetiously or 
idyllically, calls “the Squire of the New Forest.” We 
believe, indeed, that Sir WiLL1AM does a house and 
a few acres of “ policy,” as the Scotch would say, in that 


district. But Sir Wiiu1am’s chokebore was ill supplied 
with ammunition or ill aimed, and the Bill passed by 124 
to 63—a remarkable majority in a case where there is so 
much purely irrational prejudice as there is in anything 
affecting the Game-laws. Mr. Conypeare’s_ Religious 
Equality Bill was talked out, the Electoral Disabilities 
Removal Bill read a third time ; and so home. 

The expectation of the Irish Land Purchase Bill brought 
together a much larger House on 7hursday than had met 
since the holidays. After. some questions, the Scotch 
Private Bill measure stopped the way for some time, an 
amendment of Mr. Munro Fercuson’s (proposing a sort of 
mammoth Committee of all the Scotch members and thirty 
others) being discussed and rejected by 189 to 136, and 
Mr. O’Ketty’s name, the only opposed one on the 
Government list, being carried by 213 to 124. This wasted 
two hours, and then another impediment was interposed by 
Mr. H. Fowxer’s instruction on the financial resolutions 
preliminary to the Land Bill, an instruction providing that 
the salaries of the Commissioners should be paid out of 
special supplies, and not charged on the Consolidated Fund. 
This, though rejected by 180 to 142, was further wrangled 
about in other forms, and the House did not actually get 
into Committee till eleven o'clock, so that not much was 
done. 

Foreign and The difficulties between the United States and 

Colonial Italy appear to be settling down, not without a 

Affairs. useful glimmering in American minds that the 
matchless American Constitution is perhaps not quite perfect. 
A sovereign State which is at once sovereign and not sove- 
reign is a troublesome entity, as well as an illogical one.—— 
The continuance of the delimitation arrangement between 
England and Italy in Africa is satisfactory in all points but 
one—the leave given to Italy to occupy Kassala subject to 
Egypt’s right to reclaim it. In the present temper and 
circumstances of Italy, it is indeed unlikely that the Italians 
will go there at all; but if they do, certain ancient fables, 
backed by common sense, suggest that it will not be very 
easy to get them out again.——The reciprocity conference 
between the United States and Canada has been “ post- 
“ poned,” to which announcement any man may attach what- 
soever interpretation he will. The Newfoundlanders, it is 
painful to have to say, are still behaving with all the unreason- 
ableness of angry children, their latest performance being 
an attempt to boycott Canadian fishermen.—The expected 
difficulty has arisen as to the Chilian ships built in France. It 
is rather surprising that the European Powers do not combine 
to ascertain what the state of things in Chili really is ——An 
important step in that restoration of order in Egypt which 
so annoys the French has been taken by the despatch of 
Colonel K1tcHEneR on a tour of inspection of the police.—— 
Prince Napoteon’s will, in its abuse not merely of his 
eldest son but of his ill-treated wife, displayed that ex- 
ecrable taste which was the one unvarying feature of an 
otherwise rather chequered existence.——-A man named 
Gipson has been lynched in America “on general prin- 
“ ciples” because he did not steal a barrel of apples. It is 
thought that this will somehow console the Italians. 


The translation of Lord Haxssury into 
avsinge on merrily. The Luton magistrates have, 
(which Mr. Curtis-Bennetr has since followed) by re- 
fusing not only separation, but maintenance orders, and 
a foreign person, whose wife had anticipated the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR's theory of marriage, and who, on the doctrine 
of natural rights, had committed bigamy, was let off with 
one day's imprisonment. Moreover, and most amusing of 
all, “l'autre” has taken advantage of the Lornp CHANCELLOR, 
and when an aggrieved husband comes to ask after his 
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erring wife, majestically “refers him to the Clitheroe 
“ case” (vide the history of Messrs. WeLts and ALLEN at 
the Richmond Police Court on Wednesday). No possible 
comment could adorn this delightful fact. 


Yesterday week Sir Henry James made another 
Speeches. elaborate and excellent speech to the Irish 
Unionists at Derry ; and Mr. Marruews spoke 
again at Birmingham. Sir Witu1am Marriort addressed 
an audience at Penrith, on Saturday; but the Glad- 
stonians were throughout the holidays somewhat silent. 
At the Mansion House Easter banquet, on Monday, the 
Duke of Camprince (retour des Indes, or at least from the 
Mediterranean) was the chief speaker ; and on the same day 
Lord Dvurrerin delivered an interesting Rectorial address 
at St. Andrews.——On Tuesday the CHanceLtor of the 
ExcuEQuer addressed (rather in the spirit of Renonoam 
than of SoLomon) a deputation on the subject of the sur-taxes 
on liquor last year; and Sir Micuart Hicks-Bracu one on 
shipping legislation———On Wednesday Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
spoke on railway rates, at Birmingham ; the new Arch- 
bishop of York, very weightily, on the Clergy Discipline 
Bill, at the opening of the Convocation of the Northern 
Province; and Mr. Srannore at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 
Mr. Paryett, addressing his partisans at 
Ireland, Dublin, on Sunday, showed himself by no 
means discouraged at the North Sligo election ; 
and, indeed, the majority was much smaller than the Anti- 
Parnellites had confidently predicted. Still, it is unlucky 
for him that the two first elections should have fallen in 
priest-ridden districts——Some heavy sentences against 
Moonlighters and their likes were procured at Cork at the 
end of last week. Lady ZeTtanp and Miss Batrour 
have started on a tour to examine the progress of that 
relief fund which has done Ireland so much good and 
caused Gladstonians so much annoyance. They had been, 
up to the latest dates, received very well——Some Anti- 
Parnellite leaders spoke on Tuesday, and Mr. Sexton said 
that Tories were supporting Mr. Parnewu “ in hopes of per- 
“ petuating disunion.” Now such support as there has 
been may very likely have been given with a view to that 
same. 


We have received from Sir Cuartes DILKE a 
Correspondence. letter in reference to an article in the Saturday 
Review of last week on his attitude towards the 
Newfoundland question. Sir Cuar.es, however, limits his 
remarks to the subject of Egypt, and, admitting that he 
was favourable to our intervention there, urges that he 
has never been favourable to a prolonged occupation, and 
thinks Egypt likely to be a burden in time of war. This 
latter might be the case (though we do not admit it), and 
yet it would hardly become a part-author of the occupation 
to “throw it in the legs” of a Government which has no 
more declared for indefinite occupation than he has himself. 
-—Sir James Carrp has drawn attention to the rapid 
increase in the population of India (which we evidently 
govern far too well), and Lord GruutHorpe has intervened, 
with his usual urbanity, in the controversy about the 
destruction of Hanover Chapel. On Wednesday a cor- 
respondence was published in which Mr. Haxes, the pinch- 
beck persecutor of that not over-wise Christian Martyr, 
the Rev. J. Betu-Cox, exhibited himself in one of the most 
agreeable lights possible, by admitting that he had suggested 
reference to an arbitrator, “ believing that [the arbitrator's] 
“ views coincided with his own.” Mr. Beti-Cox, on the 
other hand, has shown a great improvement in sense, and 
there can now be only one opinion among decent folk as to 
the conduct of those who worry him, in spite of his offer to 
conform strictly to the Lambeth judgment.——The contro- 
versy between Sir Henry Ty.er and Sir Cuartes Tupper 
is chiefly personal. 
No candidate had been selected up to the 
Elections, middle of the week to replace Mr. T. C. 
Barine in the City. For the Liberal seat 
vacant in Mid-Oxfordshire, by the appointment of Mr. 
Maciean to a Mastership in Lunacy, Liberals and Con- 
servatives have selected Mr. Morre.t, a Conservative, whose 
family is very well known in Oxford. The Gladstonian 
candidate is Mr. G. Benson, a young Balliol amymanderer. 


An interesting racquet-match last Saturday 

Sport. between two Royal Engineers and the repre- 
sentatives of Oxford and Cambridge was won 

by the University men.— In football England beat Scot- 
land at Blackburn.—— A match in Paris at tennis—a French 


game, if ever there was one—resulted in a win for SAUNDERS, 
the English champion, against the French ; and on Monday 
last the Marylebone Club, less difficile than Nasoru, 

to barter its patrimony to the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway.-——Racing at the end of last week 
was unimportant. On the first day of the Epsom Spring 
Meeting Lord Cxurcuitt’s Carlina won the 
Holmwood Plate, Lusignan was unable to land the Great 
Metropolitan, which went to the Duke of Bgravrort’s 
Ragimunde. The City and Suburban fell, on Wednesday, 
to Colonel Norrn’s Nunthorpe, who, starting at 25 to 1, 
beat such horses as L’Abbesse de Jouarre, Vasistas, and Le 
Nord, and gave a fresh instance of his owner's luck. Mr. 
ABINGTON won the Epsom Spring Cup well with and on 
The Rejected. On Thursday the Sandown Handicap was 
won by Mr. Hosson’s Burnaby, beating, among others, 
Mr. Lowruer’s heavily-weighted Houndsditch, the Great 
Metropolitan winner, and Réve d’Or. 


Lord GraNvILLE’s funeral was celebrated, ac- 
Miscellaneous. cording to a now common practice, in double— 

the actual ceremony at Stone and a “ceno- 
“taphic” service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. Both 
were most numerously attended by distinguished persons of 
all parties. A generous, but perhaps not quite success- 
ful, attempt was made by “Amicus” in the Times of 
Monday to vindicate Lord Granvitie’s arrangements 
with Russia in 1871. The Miners’ Congress at Paris 
continued its proceedings, the irrepressible Mr. ABRAHAM, 
M.P., “singing a Welsh song,” and thereby providing 
the only argument for Home Rule (except Mr. Mor.ey’s) 
which we have ever heard. If there were a Welsh 
Parliament, Mr. ApraHam would be unlikely to have 
the opportunity of playing the fool as member of an 
English one-——On Monday the retirement of Mr. 
Justice SrerHen was announced, a retirement which is 
to be regretted for three reasons—first, because it is 
due to premature ill-health ; secondly, because it deprives 
the English Bench of an occupant who will be remem- 
bered when scores and hundreds of “J.”s and “CJ."s 
survive only in the chaste seclusion of reports; and, 
thirdly, because it was preceded by one of the most dis- 
graceful instances of the degradation which has recently 
come upon the English Parliament and the English press. 
Sir James SrepHen took leave of the Bar formally on 
Tuesday, supported by a distinguished bench of judges, 
and saluted, as usual, by the AtrorneY-GENERAL, The 
strange death of Mrs. Morratt at Matlock was brought in 
by the coroner’s jury on Monday as murder by persons 
unknown.—aAn important decision was given by the 
Recorder of Cardiff on Tuesday condemning Mr. J. H. 
Witson, the well-known Trade-Union agitator and ter- 
rorist, to six weeks’ imprisonment without hard labour 
for mobbing boarding-houses.——Judgment was given 
against the plaintiff on Thursday in the well-known New- 
burgh estates case.——On the same day a remarkably suc- 
cessful sale of the SurewsBuryY-TaLBot Company’s cab-horses 
took place, due to the too usual cause of a foolish strike ; 
and the Prince or WALEs, it being Grand Day, dined as a 
Bencher at the Middle Temple. 


Sir Mapuava Rao was one of the ablest of 
Indian native statesmen, and belonged to a 
class and kind of them which, unluckily, are 
now all but extinct, and too frequently replaced by half- 
Europeanized successors who neither enjoy native confidence 
nor possess English authority—Sir Tuomas Sow er, of 
Manchester, was a local politician and newspaper proprietor 
of influence and merit.——Of Mr. P. T. Barnum, who was 
a kind of very American Utysses, it may be said that, like 
Utysses, he might have boasted, “I am become a name.” 
The man was not so bad as the name; the name was very 
nearly a summary of all that is vilest in modern civilization. 
——M. Epnonp Pressensi: was not only a Senator and 
a politician of some note, but one of the most intellectually 
eminent of French Protestants. A good, though not a con- 
summate, writer, and a man of much learning, M. pe 
PrEssENsé was not exactly orthodox in the English sense of 
the term ; but he had successfully resisted that tendency to 
blank Nihilism in the matter of dogma to which French 
Calvinism has too often succumbed, and which not ineffec- 
tually points the finger of Roman argument.——Mr. 
CavenpisH Bentinck, M.P. for Whitehaven, was a very 
familiar figure in the House of Commons, and a very familiar 
correspondent in the press, where he frequently stated very 
decided views on art, and especially on architecture. 


Obituary. 
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Dr. Japp’s for some time announced De Quincey 
Books, &c, Memorials (HEINEMANN) have appeared, and 
contain much matter in the form of letters 

from and to De Quincey. 


MANIPUR. 


7% comfortable news of Thursday evening as to 

Manipur a little gilded the doleful tidings of the 
morning. Probably many persons had from the first had 
something of a hopeful inkling that Lieutenant Grant, at 
Thobal, was going to give an example of those sheer pieces 
of luck (and pluck—which, to be sure, has something to do 
with the matter) that have so often snatched us blundering 
Britons out of worse messes than that at Manipur. How, 
with his eighty Ghoorkas and police, this descendant of the 
famous antediluvian family managed not only to repulse the 
enemy but to kill the Senaputty we cannot say, but this is 
only one and the pleasantest of the mysteries of a mysteri- 
ous business. Let us be thankful that there were Grants 
in the land of Manipur in these days, and that Craigellachie 
has not forgotten to stand fast. The dismal confirmation 
of the worst news as to the Manipur prisoners, which was 
received on Thursday morning, shares the confusion which 
has rested on the whole matter. The Jopras (whether 
assassinated or not) appears to be in an apologetic mood, and 
alleges or invents extraordinary proceedings on the part of 
the British troops to justify the killing. It would be wild to 
accept the allegations of temple desecration and of outrages 
on women and children on no better evidence. But such 
stories as have been received of the earlier incidents in the 
struggle show that the Ghoorkas may have got out of hand ; 
and they are not the most tenderhearted of mankind. It 
must, at any rate, be supposed for the present that the first 
accounts of the loss, as far as rank and file were concerned, 
were not far wrong, and that all the officers and other 
Englishmen who were not able to escape with the Ghoorka 
remnant in the first instance have perished. We fear that, 
even on the Jopras’s own showing, heavy punishment will 
have to be inflicted on the Manipuris. For the only intel- 
ligible construction of his letter is that Mr. Quinton and 
his party were first attacked and seized, that the attack 
of the palace with (or much more probably without) the 
accompanying excesses was then made by the escort, and 
that the Manipuris in revenge butchered their prisoners. 
The unhealthiness of the country, which will unfortunately 
now increase every day, will be the sole obstacle to the 
putting down of the rebellion ; the more unpleasant task of 
exacting vengeance, which is absolutely unavoidable in such 
cases, will come afterwards. 

No kind of explanation of the way in which the disaster 
came about is yet forthcoming, and it cannot but be re- 
garded as strange that, with telegraphs running close to the 
spot, information has not yet been obtained from the 
rescued officers. There is, of course, the supposition that 
information jas been obtained, and that it is so little satis- 
factory that the Simla authorities are in no hurry to publish 
it. The asserted muddle about the Snider and Martini 
ammunition may, or may not, be true. But it is, at least, 
horribly probable under our modern system, which always 
forgets that simplicity is the one thing to be aimed at in 
war, and that the craziest firelock which you can load with 
loose powder, wads cut out of an old hat or a flannel petti- 
coat, and a handful of slugs cast anyhow out of the nearest 
lead-pipe or roof, is better than the most beautiful 
Magazine rifle in the world with the most beautiful car- 
tridges that will not fit it. Yet even the want of ammunition 
would not account for the disaster, unless there had been 
some fatal error in arranging and leading the expedition. 
Ghoorkas, even if not pure-blooded Nepaulese, are usually 
excellent with the cold steel, and the odds can have been 
nothing like those which we have often vanquished in India. 
Putting the various telegrams together, it is only too diffi- 
cult to resist the construction of a too probable hypothesis of 
the disaster. A force insufficient and insufficiently equipped, 
in the first place, plans either deficient in foresight or obsti- 
nately adhered to after circumstances had changed, a divi- 
sion of such troops as there were, rash putting of hostages 
in the grasp of the enemy, an ill-considered attempt either 
to rescue them or to break out at any cost by men without 
their leaders, not impossibly a breaking away to loot 
or revenge after some slight success—all this will ac- 
count for the whole thing only too well, even without 
admitting the fatal sawve qui peut order which was at 


first alleged. Ifthere are any more morals to draw, the 
chief of them is that everlasting one of the folly of the 
modern practice with which our commanders seem besotted, 
of sending drafts from different regiments to do the work 
of a single battalion. It is of course quite possible that 
this may have had nothing to do with the Manipur dis- 
aster at all; it may have had very much. Not only is it 
the universal opinion of the best military authorities that, 
in a disaster, this kind of régiment de marche holds together 
specially badly ; but it is clear that if certain officers fall 
(as, apparently, they did here) into a trap, it is at least 
possible that one regiment will have few, or none, of its 
own officers left. Now it is notorious that native regiments, 
even more than European, and Ghoorka regiments even 
more than most natives, get on badly with officers who are 
not their own. But, after all, it is little good theorizing 
on a melancholy business in which the one bright spot is 
the reported stand at Thobal. 


LORD DUFFERIN AT ST. ANDREWS. 


T. ANDREWS, with a wet east wind blowing down 
the streets and with a fresh wreck neatly imbedded in 
each bay, is rather a melancholy place. The good-humoured 
wisdom of Lord Durrerty’s address to the students on 
Monday did much to dispel the gloom, and, as a new hall 
in the library was opened and filled with scarlet gowns, 
Dr. Jonnson would not have recognized the place which he 
found in indigence, depopulation, and decay. Even follow- 
ing Mr. A. J. Batrour, with his well-known address on 
novel-reading, Lord Durrerin made a very marked and 
original impression. He spoke to the students as if they 
were ordinary human beings, neither as a collection of 
young SHELLeys or Fercussons, nor as a crew of impetuous 
hilosophers yearning for a fresh view of the Absolute. 
Zarly genius has never been a production of St. Andrews, 
where Fercusson, almost the University’s only poet, has 
no memorial and has left no tradition. Nor is the place 
peculiarly deep in metaphysical study. The students’ lives 
were long ago civilized, the ancient legends of the queer 
life in the old College are forgotten, and there may be 
critics who aver that football, golf, and the dramatic art 
are the studies most earnestly pursued. Recognizing this, 
perhaps, Lord Durrerin advised his audience, in the words, 
Sent ann in the temper, of Mr. Pecxsnirr, to “ contem- 
“ plate life as a whole,” and to make a serious and well- 
considered selection of their paths and places in life—in 
fact, not to drift. He did not lecture at all on the 
familiar strain of “self-help”; but, recognizing that there 
were a number of things to be done, offered some sug- 
gestions as’ to the most practical ways of doing them. 
He even, greatly daring, gave his ideas as to how Greek 
should be taught, or at least, as to how it should be 
learned. No small boy, he said, when introduced to the 
speech of ancient Hellas, ever dreamed of the possibility of 
learning it. Little girls, on the other hand, when they 
begin to study German do expect to learn it. In that 
case we can only say that little girls must be grievously dis- 
appointed. Young Englishwomen seldom know more of 
German than their brothers do of Greek, and that, as Lord 
Durrerin truly remarked, is uncommonly little. The great 
weapon of the opponents of Greek is the undeniable fact that 
Greek is taught to very many, and is acquired by very few. 
Lord Durrerin attributes this failure to the preponderance 
of grammar in education. The heart is broken by grammar 
before the head knows sentences and words enough to un- 
derstand what grammar is all about. He pleaded for 
the rapid reading of some entertaining book in Greek 
till a vocabulary is acquired, and till the boy’s mind 
begins to perceive that Greek means something, and is 
not a mere instrument of torture. As Lord Durrerin re- 
izes a considerable lack of excitement in Greek books, 
and as he dislikes making the great writers mere vehicles 
for grammar, he offered a rather curious and unhappy 
suggestion. The Border ballads might be rendered into 
Greek—into hexameters, we presume—and they would be 
exciting enough. But the best rendering—say, by Pro- 
fessor Jes, if he tried his hand at this pleasant task— 
would only be an imitation of Homer. That author places 
a border-raid or two in the mouth of Nestor; and surely 
Nestor’s early fighting exploits are as good as “JAMIE 
“ Tetrer of the Fair Dodhead.” The stories of Crrce and 
the Cyclops and the visit to Hades, the story of the death 
of Hector and of the battle by the Scamander, are cer- 
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tainly not less good than the best Grecized Border 
ballad, and the Greek is old, even if, as the critics 
tell us, it was all composed by ancient interpolators. Lord 
Durrerin would argue, no doubt, that his plan might be 
tried, because so few boys learn Greek now that little could 
be lost. He himself, after leaving college, learned to read 
Greek as easily as French, by hisown method. The people 
who can read MELEAGER as easily as GyP are very rare, 
and the accomplishment is worth an experiment in Lord 
Durrerin’s manner. His theory of learning modern 
languages is equally practical, and, grammarians will say, 
equally slap-dash. But, at all events, a man can actually 
get some pleasure and some knowledge by Lord Durrerin’s 
and Dr. ScHiremann’s course, whereas Mark Twarn has 
sufficiently described the difficulties and discomforts of the 
German language when approached in the usual way. 
English and Scotch men are usually such indifferent linguists 
that they can run no great risk in giving Lord Durreriy’s 
plan a trial, by sitting down with a good foreign novel and 
a tutor, or, failing a tutor, with a crib. 

Lord Durreriy’s remarks on composition, and on pre- 
paring for public speaking, were equally practical. Know 
what you want to say and say it, briefly and simply, was his 
chief advice. In occasions of great delicacy, where one 
hasty word may spoil all, he advised that a speech should 
be carefully written, and then learned by heart. It is to be 
hoped that few of his young audience will abandon them- 
selves to the prevalent vice of public speaking. If they do, 
it will be more in accordance with straightforward common 
sense to neglect perorations, and to let the reason do its 
= without any ornamental and sonorous closing periods. 

ut people who like to hear oratory like perorations, we 
presume ; and so they will probably continue to be served 
up. As the Scotch are especially rhetorical and florid 
in composition, Lord Durrerin advised that flowers of 
style should be dragged up by the roots, even if they 
shrieked like mandrakes under the operation. Perhaps 
the young author should get a friend to perform the 
operation for him. A youthful writer is dearly attached 
to his flowers of speech, and naturally admires an author 
whose e is a gay parterre. Late, late, we learn 
that there should be few violets, and no roses, chrysan- 
themums, and polyanthuses hidden in the green of our 
prose. How much would be left of Mr. Ruskin and 
other less eminent moderns if we were permitted to pluck 
their flowers of rhetoric up by the root? A good exercise 
for a young person would be to see what a chapter of Zhe 
Stones of Venice is like with the polyanthuses excised. Or 
he might flesh his maiden spud in the gardens of Arch- 
deacon Farrar and Sir Epwiy Arnotp. A cheap popular 
novel might be dif, pencil in hand, and thus youth might 
learn temperance of style at the expense of the feelings of 
others. Perhaps a disagreeable literary Pharisaism might 
be one result of this educational process, and yet one 
longs to be at The Life of Christ with a red pencil. 
However, Lord Durrrrtiy did not hint at these vicarious 
weedings of other men’s parterres ; and perhaps, after all, a 
St. Andrews student will do better to practise on his own 
essay for the Lord Rector’s prize, if he writes one. But 
commonly there is only one competitor for each prize—the 
Northern genius is so economical of its energies and so 
averse to being beaten. If Lord Durrerrn wanted a large 
field to be entered for his gigantic gold medal, he should 
have made the essay a handicap. Tom Morais, with his 
usual good-nature and fairness, would doubtless consent to 
act as handicapper, very brilliant students going in at 
scratch, and the stupid or indolent being turned loose with 
a stroke in the paragraph. This is probably the only 
method of securing a keen competition and a large field. 

Lord Dvurrertn’s more serious advice, his own modest 
and kindly peroration on justice and chivalry, waning 
virtues, was admirably expressed. It is improbable that 
many of his hearers will adopt the modern idea that old 
justice was robbery, and that new robbery is justice. All 
depends, of course, on the point of view. At St. Andrews 
the few gaunt ruins of an ancient minster and old holy 
places attest the chivalry and justice of the Reformation as 
managed by preachers, mobs, and lairds. This is what the 
halfpenny scribe calls an “object-lesson”; it illustrates 
Lord Durrerty’s ideas, and what has come and is coming 
of treating them with contempt. The quaint system by 
which the Scotch students elect their own Rectors has 
again been justified, as it often is in practice, by Lord 
Durreniy’s address. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


7 protest of the Italian Government against the 
obvious disposition of the Federal Government to let 
the New Orleans lynching alone has obviously continued 
to disturb the Americans. It is now clear that this protest 
was not in the least made by accident or misunderstanding, 
but was deliberately done and is to be persisted in. The in- 
terest Americans take in this novel “ foreign complication ” 
is shown in two ways. It manifests itself in a swarm of 
foolish canards and idle recriminations. Newspapers. 
gravely report that the inhabitants of St. Joseph’s, Missouri, 
are inclined to believe that one of their most distinguished. 
citizens, Dr. Leacu by name, is now sequestered in Italy in. 
revenge for the butchery at New Orleans—a very likely 
story indeed. Such things are credible to the inhabitants. 
of St. Joseph’s, Missouri. Then, again, one GABARRIO, 
leader of 350 Italians employed near Newcastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, says that a man asked him to join in a conspiracy to 
revenge this same lynching. Moreover great activity is being 
shown, with the approval of Mr. Blaine, in hunting up the 
story of the murder of two Irish Americans, paymasters in 
this State, by Italians. Two of the murderers got off to Italy, 
and were there arrested by the Italian police for crimes 
committed at home. The United States does not know 
what was done to them, and Mr. Buarne rather thinks. 
something may be made out of it. This, and more of the 
same kind, is the staple of American comment. 


There are, however, Americans who understand the real 
question at issue, and can look at it fairly. The nature of 
this question is tolerably clearly illustrated by the following 
piece of information from New Orleans :—“ The Committee 
“leaders held a conference yesterday, at which it was 
“ decided that O’Mattey (the detective accused of bribing 
“ the jury) should not be molested, and that the law in his 
“case should be allowed to take its course.” In other 
words, there is an organization at New Orleans, precisely 
similar in kind to the Mafia, which takes upon it to over- 
ride the law. If it decides that O’ Maury shall be molested, 
then the law will not take its course. This is exactly the 
Mafia’s own doctrine; and if the New Orleans Vigilance 
Committee acts more openly than its Sicilian model, that is 
because the State is far weaker in America than it is in 
Italy. Now the question which has been put to Presi- 
dent Harrison is whether, whenever the American Mafia 
chooses to put a foreigner to death, the Federal Government 
is to be held to have discharged its obligation to afford that 
foreigner the protection promised him in treaties by merely 
saying that the local authority, which will not or cannot. 
control the Vigilance Committee, is alone directly respon- 
sible. The moral character of the slaughtered men does 
not signify a jot. They had been acquitted by an American 
jury, and were, therefore, presumably innocent when they 
were killed by the mob. If American juries are cowardly 
and corrupt, as Americans are shameless enough to acknow- 
ledge calmly that they are, it is no reason why foreigners 
should hold the Federal Government free to elude its 
promises. As we have said, there are Americans who see 
this. The New York Times, for instance, says that the 
Federal Government must be prepared to “make the 
“ punishment for offences against and in violation of treaty 
“ compacts a federal function.” The New York Times, we 
gather, is prepared to support the further encroachments 
on State rights which will be necessary if the Federal 
Government is to assume this function. Mr. Hurwperrt, 
whose occupation it is to justify the ways of America 
to Europe, has written to the Zimes to explain that 
the case is provided for by the Third Article of the 
American Constitution. The reasoning of his letter does 
not inspire confidence in the soundness of Mr. HuRLBErt’s 
constitutional law. We find him, for instance, asking 
whether if the lynching had taken place in Australia 
the Italian Government would have demanded redress 
in London, and if so, what would have been done? Well, 
if Mr. Hurieerr will turn his attention to what is 
passing in Newfoundland, he will see that the Italian 
Government would have made its demand in London, and 
also that Her Maszsty’s Government would not have 
answered by washing its hands and referring the Italians 
to Victoria or New South Wales as the case might be. 
But we doubt whether Mr. Hurvserr understands his 
American Constitution. The Third Article of that famous 
document seems to us only to provide among other things for 
the trial before the Supreme Court of civil suits to which 
foreigners and foreign Governments are parties, as against 
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a State or the Federal Government. It does not apply to | give the White Staff to the crossing-sweeper at Buckingham 


this case, in which the question is how far the Federal 
Government can compel a State Government to afford 
effective police protection against criminal violence to 
resident foreigners. But everybody knows that the police, 
and the administration of the criminal law, are wholly 
in the hands of the State Governments. The right to 
interfere with them is not given by the Third, or any, 
Article of the American Constitution. An attempt to 
assume any such power would be an undeniable encroach- 
ment on State rights; and the mere suggestion has already 
excited intense indignation in New Orleans. The result of 
the Civil War was to increase the power of the Federal 
Government very materially ; but any proposal to extend it 
further would be as the letting out of water in the Union. 
On the other hand, the semi-independence of the States 
may well lead to the incessant recurrence of just such diffi- 
culties as these in times when, for practical purposes, 
America is as near Europe as England was to Italy in 
1791. It will be seen, therefore, that Lawyer Parkerson 
and his mob may have started a great constitutional con- 
flict when they only meant to revenge a popular police- 
officer. Whatever the result of the dispute with Italy may 
be (and the blood shed will probably not fill a river), 
Americans will have sooner or later to revise the respective 
rights of the Federal and the State Governments, or to 
make their minds up to continue to run the risks indicated 
by this present squabble. 


The suspension, or rather the postponement, of the 
negotiations which were to have been undertaken between 
Canada and the United States for the purpose of arranging 
a reciprocity treaty is not an event of the same character 
as the diplomatic quarrel with Italy. Still, they have 
something in common. In both cases, though in very 
different degrees and ways, foreign affairs have been found 
to have relation to American constitutional questions. On 
the face of it the history of the collapse of the negotiations 
does not explain itself. Sir Cartes Turper and other 
Canadian politicians came over from Ottawa to Washington, 
if not on the express invitation of Mr. Biarng, at least with 
a distinct understanding that he was in a position to discuss 
the draft of a treaty with them. They saw Mr. Bratng, 
and then went back to their hotel, and from thence to 
Ottawa, without assigning a reason for this change of plan. 
It has since been said, apparently on their authority, that 
Mr. Biartye was found to be polite, but quite unable to 
discuss a reciprocity treaty till President Harrison re- 
turned from his Western tour. As the Presmpent’s 
tour was planned some time ago, and was therefore no 
surprise to the Secretary of Srare, it would appear, 
either that Mr. Buaine’s politeness was not great enough 
to make him take steps to spare his visitors an un- 
necessary journey, or that something new had occurred at 
the last moment. If the report of a person who “ some- 
“times knows what is going on” (not a first-rate autho- 
rity, we acknowledge) is to be relied on, something had 
happened. President Harrison had been interviewed by 
Mr. (or, by the way, is it not Major!) McKrntey, and 
made to understand that, in the interest of the Republican 
ticket, it would never do to leave Mr. Buarne alone with 
the Canadians. The Secrerary of Stare was, so this in- 
fluence behind the PresipEnt’s chair made the PResipEeNt 
believe, capable of giving the McKryxey Tariff away piece- 
meal, which would be bad for the carefully-protected agri- 
cultural interests on the Canadian border. As this would 
never do, the Prestpent was implored to exercise his 
undoubted constitutional right to conduct negotiations 
himself. He accepted the advice, and hence the postpone- 
ment of negotiations till after his return from the West— 
which means their postponement sine die if Mr. McKin.Ey 
is indeed the Presmpenr’s adviser. This is the story 
as told by the person who sometimes knows what is going 
on. It is at least not inconsistent with known facts. 
Mr. Buatye is understood never to have been deeply in love 
with the McKuyuey Tariff, though like a good party man 
he would not oppose it while it seemed likely to be useful 
to the “Republican ticket.” The late elections having 
shown that it has not been useful as yet, but the reverse, it 
may be that Mr. Buaive would be prepared to part with a 
good deal of it, if he could thereby extort something useful 
from Canada, It is also certain that the Presrpent has 
intervened, to the amazement of Washington. Not unin- 
teresting results may ensue from this determination, for 
though the Presipen1’s constitutional right is as clear as 
Her Magesty’s right to dissolve Parliament yearly, or to 


Palace, it has not of late been exercised. Ifthe powers of 
the Federal Government are to be extended at the expense 
of the States, and the Presipenr is to make a practice of 
directly interfering in administration, there will be changes 
in the United States. In the meantime, we are afraid that 
the Conservative Cabinet at Ottawa stands a very moderate 
chance of obtaining modified reciprocity. 


SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


E have elsewhere referred, in such brief manner as was 
necessary, to what may be called the controversial 
part of the speech which Mr. Justice Sreruen delivered last 
Tuesday on the occasion of his retirement from the judicial 
Bench. This much, however, we may say here. The public as 
well as Sir James’s friends will have heard with great satis- 
faction the statement of his medical advisers that a period 
of rest is likely to restore his health, and prove the best 
thing for himself in the long run. His disappearance from 
the Law Courts is an event which cannot soon or readily be 
forgotten. Twelve years is not a long time for an English 
judge to sit there. But there are judges and judges. Mr. 
Justice This or Mr. Baron That may come and go without 
attracting much attention, except from those who practised 
or have practised before him. Wherever Sir James STEPHEN 
went he madehis mark. It is likely enough that when a 
century has rolled away, and the present generation of 
judges are mere names in a dusty catalogue, some of Sir 
James Stepuen’s literary and philosophical productions 
may still be quoted and even read. He has been described 
as alawyer among literary men, and a literary man amon 
lawyers has sometimes been denied profound learning, an 
at other times persuasive speech. There may have been. 
judges who could not for a moment compete with him 
in knowledge of books, but who nevertheless sometimes 
went right when he went wrong. His judgments, and 
still more his interlocutory remarks, were often scathing 
and paradoxical. It was said the other day, in that re- 
markeble language which unkind people call journalism, 
that “an obiter dicta of the Bishop of CuestTer is often 
“ paragraphed.” Sir James SterHen’s obiter dicta not un- 
frequently excited comment, sometimes of an unfavourable 
kind. “I shouldn’t believe a man on his oath,” he once. 
exclaimed, “who told me he didn’t care for getting on.” 
The world is a miscellaneous place, and few things surprise 
those who are thoroughly acquainted with it. It even con- 
tains disinterested people, who are not always found where 
you expect to find them. Lord Bramwe.t once defined a 
jurist as a man who knew a little about the law of every 
country except his own. Sir James SrerHen is a jurist 
who knows a good deal about the law of most countries, 
including his own. His interesting History of the Criminal. 
Law is illustrated with copious and pertinent quotations 
from the Codes of France and Germany. It seemed almost 
a pity to take this comprehensive intelligence, saturated 
with the comparative method, and set it to work on a 
running-down case, which a very inferior person would 
probably have tried quite as well. It is pleasant to re- 
call the fact that the famous “ Essays by a Barrister,” which 
first made Mr. Sreruen, as he then was, known to the 
literary World, appeared in these columns. The admirable 
lucidity for which they are distinguished has marked his 
judgments since his appointment in 1879. ' 
When Lord Carns nominated Sir James SrTepuen,. 
K.C.8.1., as successor to the late Baron CLEasBy, some 
wondered, and others suggested that the letters which Sir 
James had addressed to the 7'imes in favour of Lord Lytron’s 
Afghan policy had influenced the Chancellor's choice. As 
a matter of fact, we believe that Sir James SrerHen had 
received a promise of the next vacancy about a year before 
the letters were written. Lord Carrys was departing, and 
of course knew that he was departing, from the established. 
routine. He was promoting a barrister with less practice. 
than some others on account of the great public services. 
rendered by the new judge both in India and at home. 
The Indian Evidence Act is a great achievement. That 
the English Criminal Code has never become law is no fault 
of Sir James Sternen. Lord Carrns wasa strong Chancellor, 
and well aware of what he was about. He made the best 
and boldest appointment of modern times when he sent 
Atrrep TuEsiGEr straight from the Bar to the Court of 
Appeal at the age of thirty-nine. If in elevating Sir James 
Sreruen he meant to raise the intellectual standard of the 
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Bench, he certainly succeeded. Some judges are, apart from 
their cases and text-books, unlearned and ignorant men, 
without the apostolic inspiration. A good many of Sir 
James STEPHEN’S gifts and acquirements were almost wasted 
in Banc and at Nisi Prius, at the Assizes and the Old 
Bailey. As a Professor of Jurisprudence he might have 
rivalled Savicny. In the trial of prisoners he was eminently 
just, considerate, and humane. By saying more than he 
meant, and indulging in a sort of jocular bluntness, he earned 
a spurious reputation for harshness and severity. His sen- 
tences were not really long, and genuine distress always 
appealed to his essential kindness of heart. But he never 
hesitated to express his view that punishment was neces- 
sary to keep the majority of mankind straight, and that 
fear was an important ingredient in the determination of 
human motives. Somebody said of Lord Camppe.., ata 
trial for murder, “I knew Jock would hang the prisoner 
“ by the politeness with which he offered him a chair.” Sir 
James STEPHEN was, in this respect, the exact reverse 
of Lord Camppett. His judicial roughness was on the 
surface. His bark was worse than his bite. In supposing 
that he was devoid of sentiment and despised public opinion 
he deceived himself. If he had been less anxious, sensitive, 
and conscientious, he would be on the Bench now. It is a 
poor compliment to a man of Sir James Srepnen’s calibre 
to say that he was a great criminal lawyer. So are other 
judges that could be mentioned, whose opinion of “ Liberty, 
“ Equality, and Fraternity ” would not be worth very much. 
In the philosophy of jurisprudence Sir James SrepHEN 
must always hold a high place. He may yet be a great 
historian. He observes himself, rather plaintively, that 
few people will read his defence of Sir Exisan Impey. 
Those who do will be astonished at the constructive power 
which invests the dry details of forgotten transactions with 
as vivid an interest as if they were the current topics of 
the day. 


IRELAND. 


eect should really call the attention of the 
Gladstonians to the fact that Lady ZeTLanp and Miss 
Batrovur are making a tour through the congested dis- 
tricts in Ireland. It seems to have almost entirely escaped 
their notice ; which is a pity, because many of the incidents 
ofthe journey have been both touching and picturesque, 
and we know that the Gladstonian never allows his poli- 
tical prepossessions to deaden either his humanity or his 
wsthetic sense. He has not, it is true, been very well 
served by the newspapers of his colour, which appear some- 
how or other to be anxious to discuss anything rather than 
the present state of that poverty-stricken population whose 
distresses inspired them with so keen a sympathy at a 
time when they thought it possible that the Government 
might blunder in the work of relieving them. That 
Unionists should find the beneficent “ progress” of these 
ladies as interesting as it appears to the Gladstonians 
to be the reverse is natural enough; but there must, 
after all, be a fairly large number of newspaper readers 
who are interested in facts first and political dispute 
afterwards, and to such persons the reports from Achill 
Island and Belmullet, and other “nobly wild” abodes of 
a struggling but ever-cheerful people, on the Western 
Irish Coast, must have afforded much matter for thoughts. 
The enthusiastic and, for the time at any rate, the ob- 
viously heartfelt gratitude which has been poured out at 
the feet of these two gracefully selected almoners of the 
public benevolence is even more striking, if that were 
possible, than the reception accorded to Mr. Batrour him- 
self last autumn. And both, the later tour like the 
earlier one, must have done a good deal to clear impartial 
eyes of the dust which politicians have thrown into them. 
They do not, it is true, count for much, these simple 
islanders, in the sum of political forces in Ireland ; but they 
enable us to measure those political forces more accurately, 
and to distinguish more clearly between the natural and 
the artificial agencies which go to their production than 
would have been possible without such assistance. For 
this, we learn from them, is what the Irish peasant is—nay, 
this is what the Irish priest is—when left to himself; the 
one, animated by the feelings which the Achill folk have 
displayed towards the Government of “the Saxon”; the 
other, thinking only of the welfare of his flock, and not yet 
forced by the rivalry of agitators to think of himself also, 
and of the ruin which threatens his influence and interests 


if he refuses to make terms with those sinister competitors’ 
Achill and Belmullet are not, in a material sense, idyllic 
places ; but, if goodwill and gratitude, and a cheerful and un- 
envious spirit, have as much to do with human happiness as 
plentiful potatoes, how much preferable is the lot even of 
these poor people to that of the unhappy dupes of their own 
or other men’s evil ions, who are now wavering in the 
agony of indecision between the landlords whom they endea- 
voured to despoil, and those wrangling agitators who have 
made them homeless, whose quarrel now threatens to leave 
them to starvation. There must be many a moody idler 
to-day in New Tipperary—if, indeed, that settlement still 
contain inhabitants—who, so far as peace of mind and 
freedom from anxiety are concerned, would be glad enough 
to change places with a barefooted fisherman of Inniskea. 


Meanwhile the wrangling afore-mentioned ceases not ; 
but has become even noisier and more vehement since the 
contest for North Sligo—which, indeed, was hardly likely, on 
the , to bring much abatement of it. For, although 
the Anti-Parnellites have done their best to make a “glorious 
“ victory” out of Alderman CoL.ery’s return, their crow- 
ing is but of a feeble and cracked description—as of a cock 
with “clergyman’s sore throat”—and but ill disguises the 
chagrin, bordering on consternation, which the result of the 
struggle was so well calculated to produce. It is idle to 
feign satisfaction with a victory of only 7oo odd for 
the priests’ candidate in a constituency like Sligo. Mr. 
PaRNELL’s opponents had confidently reckoned their majority 
at nearer two thousand than one—some even talked of 
three—and nobody on that side doubted for a moment that 
it would run into four figures. It is in vain, too, that 
they endeavour to explain it away by vain chatter about 
the Unionist vote. There is no evidence whatever to sup- 
port the assumption that that vote was given to the Parnellite 
candidate, and though we are not of course to take everything 
said by Mr. Trmorny Harrincton as of evangelical autho- 
rity, we confess to thinking that his positive assertion that 
the majority of the Unionist voters stayed at home possesses 
high intrinsic claim to credibility. It was a victory, as that 
orator remarked, “ for the clergy of Sligo. Mr. McCarrny’s 
“ followers might have stayed at home, and the result 
“ would have been the same. Wherever the clergy were 
“ neutral, wherever they stood aside, wherever they con- 
“ fined themselves to moral instruction” (and did not ac- 
company it, he might have added, with the too assiduous 
tuition of “ illiterate” voters), “in all these places ninety- 
“ five per cent. of the population voted for Mr. PARNELL.” 
That, no doubt, is “too large an order.” Mr. Harrincton’s 
enthusiasm for his chief has compelled him to add a little 
matter of a few scores to the percentage of his supporters in 
Ireland. But, nevertheless, there is unquestionably a good 
deal of truth in the observation that it is the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy, and they alone, who stand between the great 
mass of Irish Nationalist voters and Mr. Parnety. If only 
they were to relax their energies, we have little doubt that 
Mr. ParneEtt would sweep the country again as in 1886, Of 
course they are not likely to relax their energies voluntarily. 
They will fight hard for their chance of regaining the ascend- 
ency which Mr. ParnEtt contrived by patient tugging to wrest 
from them some eight or ten years ago ; and it is significant of 
their contempt for the popular influence of the McCarthyites 
and their leader, that the priests evidently think themselves 
quite able to give a good account of those inferior competi- 
tors of theirs, if only they can “ ding down” their really 
formidable rival. For that, as we say, they will, no doubt, 
fight with the utmost vigour and teracity, and we certainly 
would not undertake to predict their defeat, especially when 
the final ordeal of strength cannot be in any event delayed 
for more than a couple of years longer. Still time is un- 
questionably on the side of the man for whom time fought 
before. Every month that passes will weaken the prejudice 
against him, and strengthen the belief in his “ necessity” 
as @ leader. 

The great duel which was to have settled this question 
(but which would, of course, have settled nothing) still 
refuses to come off. Mr. Maurice Heaty has, it seems, 
entrusted the Whip of his party with his application for 
the Chiltern Hundreds ; but Mr. Parnett’s Whip, Colonel 
Noxayn, has “no instructions” to take any like steps on 
behalf of his leader. Just so. He would naturally have 
no instructions to do so; and we can hardly believe that 
Mr. Heaty was so sanguine as to expect that he would. 
Let the acceptor of the challenge, who has suddenly found 
himself treated as a challenger, rest content with the moral 
and controversial victory which he has won. His comment 
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upon Mr. Parneu’'s alternative proposal—that he (Mr. 
Heaty) should resign first—was very much to the point. 
“TI need not tell you, gentlemen,” he said the other day 
at an Anti-Parnellite meeting, “ that, if I put myself up for 
“a cockshot to be aimed at by Mr. Parnett, one election 
“ would settle all the matter. Either I would be beaten” (of 
course if Mr. Heaty were to insist on saying “I will 

“ beaten” on the polling-day, his supporters might take 
him at his word) “or I wouldwin. If I win, does any one 
“in his sober senses believe that Mr. PARNELL would then, 
“with the certainty of being beaten, resign his seat and 
“submit to political extinction? If I was beaten, Mr. 
“ PaRNELL would say ‘Gentlemen, the constituency has 
* ¢ pronounced,’ and would decline to involve the city in 
“the turmoil and disturbance of another election.” Thus 
Mr. Heaty ; and we are quite of opinion that he has got 
what is familiarly called “the hang of it.” It appears to 
us eminently probable that events would accurately justify 
this thoughtful forecast. He is distinctly within his 
right, therefore, in insisting that his and Mr. Parne.t’'s 
resignation should take place at the same time, and 
he is amply justified in boasting that it is his adversary, 
and not he, who has run away. At the same time he 
need cherish no hopes of discrediting the too prudent 
challenger with his own followers. Their faith in him 
is too touchingly unquestioning to be disturbed by any- 
thing he can do or refrain from doing. At a recent 
meeting of the Cork Parnell Leadership Committee, the 
Mayor asked the members whether they called for their 
chief’s resignation. There were cries of “No! no!” and 
the Mayor said that he was not calling for it either. They 
were “not anxious for Mr. Parnett to do anything that 
“in his wisdom he did not approve.” No word, it will be 
observed, was uttered as to the “ wisdom ” of flinging out 
a challenge without being prepared to stand by it if it was 
taken up. This is “something like a party.” Even Mr. 
GuapstTonE himself might well envy his repudiated ally 
the service of followers who study their leader's act with 
such profound, such almost pious, humility as this. 


CRITICS’ CRIMES. 


HERE are several interesting things in the papers on 
Fiction contributed to this month’s Vew Review by 
M. Bourcetr, Mr. Besant, and Mr. Harpy. But we can 
only occupy ourselves here with a grievance of Mr. Besant’s 
which, both as it touches our office and as we esteem the 
complainant, nearly affects us. Mr. Besant complains that 
nobody teaches the commencing novelist, that he “can 
“ derive not the least teaching or encouragement from the 
“ criticism which appears in the daily and weekly journals,” 
that the critics “do not understand that what they are re- 
“ viewing is a work of art.” And then Mr, Besant, after 
protesting that he has “no animosity to reviewers” (and 
certainly there are few men who should have less), com- 
plains that the reviewer says nothing, except that he likes 
the book or does not like it, that he neither gives guidance 
or leading nor shows recognition and perception of laws of 
art. Lastly, after talking in this strain for some time, 
Mr. Besant ends by advising novelists to boycott papers 
whose reviews are “ inadequate, ignorant, or unjust.” 

We have read this gravamen, we confess, with some little 
amazement. It is unnecessary, and might seem undignified, 
either to retort, otherwise than briefly, that there are critics 
who have a very decided perception that a novel is (or rather 
ought to be) a work of art, and a very thorough knowledge 
of what is good and bad in that art, or to dwell on the fact 
that the novelist who banishes newspapers in this Coriola- 
nian way is not likely to find much profit in it. But the 
really curious thing is, that Mr. Brsant, a critic himself, 
should first think that it is the critic's duty to teach their art 
to the authors of the works he criticizes ; and, secondly, should 
fail to perceive that even the briefest judgment of a compe- 
tent critic (and we are no more defending bad reviewing 
than we are attacking good novel-writing) is based upon and 
necessarily implies that study and knowledge of the “ art” 
which he denies to reviewers. We are not sure which 
of these two notions, the positive or the negative, is the 
greater paralogism. Incidentally, no doubt, there should 
be much instruction gathered by sensible novelists from 
sensible critics. We happen to know that there is, and 
that some novelists acknowledge it. But the direct busi- 
neas of the critic as critic is no more to teach fiction- 


writing than it is the business of the examiners at Oxford 
or Cambridge to teach algebra or Latin grammar. The 
business of the critic is threefold. In his highest and 
noblest capacity he judges, and by his judgments to some 
extent guides, the literary progress of the nation; in a 
much humbler one he tells readers, in a way at once 
friendly and authoritative, what is worth teaching and what 
isn’t ; in his humblest capacity of all, which still is honest 
journeywork, he is a sort of herring-brander who stamps as 
they deserve the samples put before him. But neither he 
nor any of his analogues in other professions, from the 
judge of the Supreme Court to the herring-brander himself, 
can be called upon to tell the performers who come before 
him how they ought to have done their own business. In- 
cidentally, we repeat, he will, no doubt, sometimes do this, 
and does it; but it is distinctly a parergon. And, if he did 
it to the extent which Mr. Besant wishes, the world would 
not contain the books he would write, and a very small pew 
would contain the readers of them. More remarkable, 
however, even than Mr. Besant's oversight of these simple 
facts is his apparent complaint that the judgment is “ in- 
“ adequate, ignorant, and unjust” judgment, because it is not 
elaborately and explicitly supported with reasons. When 
a reviewer, who knows his business, dismisses, as it is 
sometimes angrily called, a book in some such half-dozen 
lines as this— 

Miss Brown’s story has some freshness, but shows great want of crafts- 


manship. The heroine, whose heart is as black as her hair, would not 
have behaved as she does to Vincenzio; Vincenzio, if he had so much 


brains as he is asserted to have, would hardly have been such a fool; and 


pad are constrained regretfully to say that his successful rival is deplorably 
v 

does Mr. Besant really think that this is a mere “ expres- 
“ sion of opinion,” a mere utterance of “like and dislike” ? 
We will bet him (for he is not the devil, but very much 
the reverse) our head that such a critic could support, 
and did in his own mind support before writing them, these 
apparently lazy and scornful words, with chapter and verse 
both from the history and theory of fiction and the study of 
human nature, to Mr. Besant's heart's content. But it is 
simply not his business, when he is reviewing an ordinary 
novel, to do it. The Conservatoire of Fiction, which Mr. 
Besant seems to wish for, might be a good thing or a bad ; 
we are not ourselves very fond of Conservatoires. But if 
reviewers banded ther to construct it of their own 
motion, they would be meddling with business which is not 
theirs, neglecting business which is, and giving the poor 
public a most indigestible stone, instead of honest bread 
and sprightly sack. 


THE SENTENCE ON WILSON. 


HE sentence of six weeks’ imprisonment passed on 

J. H. Witson, “the General Secretary of the Sailors’ 
“and Firemen’s Union,” was amply deserved. He was, as 
the Recorder of Cardiff informed him, fortunate in having 
escaped indictment for riot. That name was much more 
appropriate to the acts for which he was tried than “un- 
“ Jawful assembly.” The Cardiff strike is already so com- 
pletely forgotten that the announcement of the sentence 
passed on WILson comes when the memory of his offence 
has grown somewhat dim. It was, however, a rather gross 
piece of Union coercion and bullying of the usual type. 
He headed, and harangued in violent terms, a mob which 
paraded Cardiff during the strike, for the purpose of 
terrifying “‘ blacklegs” and the lodginghouse-keepers who 
let them rooms, The strike itself was deliberately forced 
on by the Union, as part of an attempt to obtain control 
of the docks and the shipping in the port. It is particu- 
larly good hearing that the first sentence of any severity 
inflicted on one of the Union leaders, for the excesses of 
which they have often been guilty, has been given for mis- 
conduct during one of the most hollow, and impudently 
gratuitous, ofall “ labour conflicts.” Six weeks’ imprisonment 
is a very moderate punishment ; but it is, we think, the first 
sentence of the kind giver.. Hitherto English Recorders and 
Scotch Sheriffs have been content to inflict fines on pri- 
soners charged with offences analogous to Witson’s. These 
sentences have, however, been accompanied by the excuse 
that the men had apparently not been aware that they were 
doing illegal acts, and by warnings that similar lenity would 
not always beshown. Mr. Francis WiiiiAms, the Recorder 
at Cardiff, was very properly of opinion that Witson must 
have known, or should have known, the character of what 
he was doing. He therefore paid no attention: to the poor- 
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— appeal made to him on behalf of the prisoner. If 
ILsoN has a sick wife and six small children, he should 
have thought of them before he began to terrify other men, 
who also have wives and children. The fact that he allowed 
this plea for mercy to be made on his behalf before sentence 
was passed may be set off against the cheap audacity of his 
demand to be condemned to hard labour as well as im- 
prisonment, made after he had been sentenced. 


It is not only the punishment inflicted which is new in 
thiscase, but the position of the prisoner. Wit son is the first 
of the more considerable Union leaders who has been made 
to answer for instigating violence. Hitherto when the law 
has been able to lay hands on any of these agitators, it has 
veen on entirely subordinate officials. At Plymouth, at 
Bristol, and at Leith the Union secretaries fined for intimi- 
dation were merely local men of little note. But Witson, 
as he has taken care to inform the world on every available 
opportunity, is ‘ General Secretary of the Sailors’ and Fire- 
“men’s Union.” Men of this class have had their heads 
so completely turned by immunity, and by the flattery of 
Penns ecclesiastics or politicians, that they 

begun to think themselves above the law. If that was 
not their belief, one cannot understand how they summoned 
courage to defy all law as they have done. There can be 
no doubt that unconsciously or consciously they have come 
to hold this conviction, and one can almost fix the date at 
which it was instilled into them. There was a marked 
difference in their language before and after the sittings 
of the notorious Committee of Conciliation which was so 
fussily active during the dock strike. Before they were 
generally careful to insist on the text “ No violence, Bru.” 
After they made a parade of their readiness to extort 
whatever they demanded by force. Most of them were 
certainly careful to keep to general terms in their heroics, 
and to avoid definite acts or threats which could get them 
into trouble. Even so they went to lengths which would 
have been dangerous if there had not been great laxity, or 
rather cowardice, on the part of those they threatened. 
Fortunately the time always comes when general terms are 
no longer exciting enough, or when some demagogue is 
impelled by rivalry to excel the others. Then he goes from 
the general to the particular, and menaces A or B. At 
this period it becomes impossible to allow him his head any 
longer. Unfortunately for himself, but luckily for the 
community, Witson has been impelled to go too far—and 
accordingly he will do his six weeks. A great Trades 
Union meeting may welcome him on his release, the Demo- 
cratic Club may foam in Chancery Lane, and the Scottish 
Railway Workers Union may hear of the sentence with 
indignation ; but unless the Home Secretary is guilty of a 
kind of weakness he has not hitherto shown, the sentence 
will be executed, and the Union leaders will be made to 
anderstand what Mr. Francis told Witson, that 
they cannot be allowed to carry on their objects, whether 
daudable or otherwise, by force or against the law. 


. 


PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 


in the opportunity of his death, Mr. 
Puineas Taytor BarnvM, “ one of our most remark- 
“able citizens,” has disappeared from a world of shows 
before the opening of the World’s Fair at Chicago. But 
Barnum had that within which passeth shows. His talent 
for doing well what so many of his countrymen and of ours 
can do badly amounted to something very like genius. 
Now that he has joined “ Jumbo” in the shades, and that 
we are safe from another Tom Tuums, or even from another 
Nero, it is not difficult to take a kindly view of the old 
showman and his wares. After all, they were what they 
professed to be, and he called them what they were. He 
gave the public value for their money at Olympia, and they 
were not invited to a “ spectacular display.” If he inspired 
the more active spirits among the youth of this town 
with a desire to emulate the exploits of a Roman Emperor 
with a bad reputation, he at least observed the limits of 
dramatic propriety. The Christians suffered in secret, and 
Gaba was victorious at the last. He did not pervert the 
truth of history by sophistical glosses. NERro was not 
resented as exercising his skill upon the violin to 
collect subscriptions for the victims in a “ widespread 
“ scene of devastation.” Barnum wasa moral and veracious 
showman, who abhorred deceit. Dark stories have been 


circulated since his death with regard to the identity of 
Cuartes Stratton, who as General Tom Toums delighted 
Her Majesty and Prince Ausert in the Premiership of 
Pret. Let us reject them. Barnum lived in the blaze of 
publicity. He neither courted retirement nor shunned 
observation. He could no more have cheated, even had he 
been so disposed, than the croupier at Monte Carlo. All the 
world knows how he ran Jenny Linp, to the immense 
advantage of his fellow-citizens and not to the impoverish- 
ment of Madame Goipscumip. But, perhaps, all the 
world does not know his characteristic invitation to 
Matruew Arnoxp, when the author of Hssays in Criticism 
visited the United States on a lecturing tour. “ You and I, 
“ Mr. Arnop,” said Mr. Barnum, “ ought to be acquainted. 
“ You are a celebrity, I am a notoriety.” A life of exhibi- 
tion and advertisement had not altogether deprived the boss 
showman of modesty or of wit. Mr. Barnum, even before 
he fell into his anecdotage, was a champicn storyteller. 
He abused the excellent and delicate art which the late 
Lord GranviILLE used and exemplified in perfection. A 
whole speech full of stories, good, bad, and indifferent, such 
as Barnum delivered at a complimentary dinner when he 
was last among us, is an indefensible and almost a criminal 
proceeding. A story, to be worth telling, must not only 
have a point in itself, it must be connected with the 
point under discussion. It was said of Apranam LINCOLN 
that he illustrated every opinion he expressed, and often 
conveyed it without expressing it, by a story ; that he never 
told the same story twice ; and that he invented every story 
he told. This accomplishment requires an intellect of a 
very different kind from Mr. Barnum’s. 

Mr. Barnum died in his eighty-first year, and it is quite 
terrible to think upon the amount of sheer exhibition which 
the period of his life represents. In every way respectable 
—even, it is said, when he diverged into politics—he had 
losses. Three times he was burnt out, and once he was 
bankrupt. On the third occasion he resolved to eat cold 
dinners until he became solvent, and he appears to have 
been as good as his word. In 1868, after his second fire, he 
resolved to retire from business, and spend his closing years 
in retirement and meditation. But the native instinct was 
stronger than himself, and he returned to win greater 
triumphs than ever he had won before. The public, said 
Macautay, who had good reason to know, are the best 
patrons. It is estimated that Barnum had a hundred 
million patrons, or more than the joint population of Great 
Britain and the United States. Among them there 
must, even if we adopt Cartye’s cynical reckoning, have 
been some wise men, and certainly many a wise man’s 
son. He was not always fortunate with his exhibits. 
Jumbo may be called his Marcexivus, having died four 
years after purchase; but not before he had thrilled two 
continents. Once Mr. Barnum’s whole menagerie became, 
as the descriptive reporters have it, “a prey to the devour- 
“ing element.” The owner of the beasts bore their tor- 
tures without a murmur, retricked his beams, and blazed 
in the forehead of the Western sky as if nothing whatever 
had happened. He drew three thousand pounds in a day, 
and twenty thousand pounds in a week. He spent thirty 
thousand pounds on a “ Congress of Monarchs,” and might 
have anticipated Mr. Brearry-Kineston by writing on 
“Monarchs I have met.” He wrote an autobiography 
and The Humbugs of the World. When he was preached 
at he did not leave the church, but asked for a loan of 
the pulpit, and answered the parson, who was probably 
more careful another time about giving gratuitous adver- 
tisements to the objects of his disapproval. Mr. Barnum 
was no lover of the wmbratilis vita recommended, though 
not practised, by Sir Henry Taytor. But he only did 
in a coarse and open manner what hundreds of thousands 
of highly educated people do indirectly every day of their 
lives. He liked being “in the bill,” and in the bill he 
was morning, noon, and night. How many great speeches 
would have been made, how many great books would have 
been written, how many great pictures would have been 
painted, how many great measures would have been intro- 
duced, if anonymity had been imposed upon the artist and 
the legislator, the orator and the author! This ought to be 
remembered now that Barnum is in the bills of mortality, 
and not only for that reason. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN NAVY. 


HE account given by the 7imes Correspondent of the 
progress made with the new American navy con- 
trasts, as one might expect, with the stories told before the 
last session of Congress of what the United States was 
going to do with that navy. It was said that vessels were to 
be built by the score, and that dollars were to be spent by 
the hundred of millions. This was rhetoric. The sober 
fact is that the Union has “ already completed, or building, 
“ or authorized by Congress, forty-one war vessels of the best 
“ modern type, and that of these twenty-three are building, 
“ and are expected to be completed by 1893.” The Navy 
Department has further building schemes in its mind’s eye, 
and hopes that by 1900 its fleet will be “an institution of 
“which the United States may well be proud.” This is 
avery moderate scheme, indeed, when the wealth of the 
United States, the length of its seaboard, and the magni- 
tude of its interests are remembered. It only represents, 
in fact, what the United States might have been expected 
to set about doing twenty years ago. The fact is, that 
between the desire to pay off the National Debt and the ditli- 
culty of constructing iron ships in a country which was ill 
supplied with the necessary plant, and would not condescend 
to buy vessels abroad, the United States navy had been 
allowed to sink to a very dangerously low level of strength. 
The plant has been set up, and the National Debt being now 
so far reduced that the Federal Government has an 
immense surplus at its disposal, it was only natural that 
the work should be taken in hand at last. 

The alarmist who habitually judges of the performance of 
foreign navies by their hopes will probably be convinced 
that the American navy is about to become the most 
formidable force on the sea. This, if his words are to be 
taken literally, is the firm conviction of the Secretary for 
the Navy. The Americans are a very ingenious people, and 
in this case they have the advantage of the experience of 
other maritime Powers, so they may possibly avoid the 
blunders and disappointments which have been common in 
other navies. For our part, however, we incline to think 
that they are a trifle too cocksure. Unless they are both 
wiser and luckier than the rest of the world, they are like 
to find that there is a material difference between expected to 
be completed and actually completed. The slips are many be- 
tween that cup and that lip. Then the standard of comparison 
taken by the Secretary of the Navy seems to usa rather 
curious one. He is of opinion that his new seagoing coast- 
line battleships have not their equal to-day. How a ship 
which will not be in existence for a period of some years 
can be said to have or not to have an equal among vessels 
already existing is not very clear. Then the definition of 
these battle-ships as both seagoing and coast-line is one 
which gives us pause. It sounds at least very like an attempt to 
combine in one vessel the incompatible qualities of a coast- 
guard and a sea-going ship. The attempt has been made 
with one uniform result. It has been found that these 
vessels are second-rate in both capacities. Some of the 
recently built French ironclads have been both coast-line 
and sea-going ; but when they have been taken, as they 
have recently, into the Bay of Biscay, it has been found that, 
whatever they were worth on the coast, they were very 
unseaworthy craft in a head wind. We doubt whether 
the Americans, though very clever fellows, will succeed 
in driving an ironclad through the laws of nature better 
than the rest of the world. Then some of the calculations 
of the Navy Department are either inaccurately reported or 
palpably absurd. Take, for instance, the wonderful new 
commerce-destroyers, of which six are to be able to sweep 
any nation’s commerce from the seas. By the way, the 
SECRETARY'S very competent countryman, Captain Manan, 
will explain to him that this business of sweeping a nation’s 
commerce from the seas has been tried before, and has been 
found to be beyond the power of cruisers. These vessels, to 
come back to the calculations, are to have a speed of twenty- 
one, if not twenty-two, knots at sea, and are to be able to 
steam round the world without fresh supplies of coal. But 
it appears that they will only attain this speed when they 
are at their normal draught. And they are only at that 
when they carry 750 tons ef coal, which is not nearly 
enough to take them round the world. They can, it is 
true, stow 2,000 tons of coal; but that amount will, of 
course, sink them greatly below their normal draught, 
which will, consequently, entail a proportionate loss ef 
speed, and by bringing their protecting deck below the 
water-line will cause a loss of strength. Here also the 


Navy Department would appear to be striving after a 
combination of incompatible things. A vessel which is to 
go round the world, and is always to possess the power of 
attaining her full speed, must not be liable to lose rapidity 
when she has her full supply of coal on board. The Ame- 
ricans will have to rest satisfied either with less speed or 
a smaller range. If they prefer the latter alternative, then 
they will not be able to sweep the commerce of any nation 
off the seas, except from those on their own coast, from 
which it will, as a matter of fact, have been already swept. 
If they take the former alternative, their commerce- 
destroyers will be liable to be overtaken, and as they are 
expressly designed to run away, and not to fight, they 
are likely to have a very bad time of it. On the whole, 
the new American navy, like most other human things, 
will probably illustrate the great saying that care is taken 
to prevent the trees from growing into the sky. 


A CARELESS CARICATURIST. 


a ome as he does over six feet high, added 

“to which his genial frankness and unvarying 
“ courtesy” (we quote from a genial advertisement of a 
kind frequently circulated nowadays about all manner of 
well-known persons), ought to have made Mr. Lockwoopn, 
Q.C., unwilling to make a charge of defamatory speaking 
against a person as notoriously genial, frank, and courteous 
as he is himself, upon no better foundation than what does 
duty for a report of legal proceedings in the columns of the 
Daily News. But alas! flesh, especially political flesh, is 
weak, and Mr. Lockwoop was making a political speech 
after reading his Jaily News, and therefore he declared 
Mr. Justice Grantuam to have said that one of the limited 
Companies which have, for many miscellaneous purposes, 
taken the place of old-fashioned “Own Correspondents,” and 
spoilt the evening papers by supplying the same news in 
the same words to all of them, was a “scandal-monger- 
“ing association,” or something of that sort. The facts 
were these :—There had been a motion to attach for con- 
tempt somebody connected with such a Company for cir- 
culating a statement alleged to be prejudicial to the fair 
trial of Sir W. Gorpoy-Cummine’s action about cheating 
at cards. It was urged on behalf of the person sought 
to be attached that he was, or was in the position of, 
a@ managing director, and could not know the contents 
of every one of the numerous telegrams which he daily 
receives and forwards to his customers, and that, there- 
fore, he ought not to be responsible for a statement 
actually made without his knowledge by one of his sub- 
ordinates, amounting to contempt of Court. Mr. Justice 
GrantTHaM, being one of the judges before whom the 
application was heard, remarked, naturally enough, that if 
such a principle were acted upon, there was nothing to pre- 
vent a Company from conducting the business of dissemina- 
tors of slander without there being any person of substance 
who could be made responsible for what the Company said. 
As might have been expected, ingenious reporters con- 
densed this perfectly natural and appropriate argument 
into an assertion that the Company in question was a 
Company which existed for the purpose of disseminating 
slanders. Thereupon, as it happened, various intelligent 
persons, like the “issues” of baBoo OxoocooL CHUNDER 
Sen, “did loudly how],” and protested that it was a very 
good Company, and it was'a shame to say such things of 
it. In consequence of which (or, if it is preferred, added 
to which), yet other persons wrote to the papers and ex- 
plained what Mr. Justice Granruam had really said, and 
the whole affair got combed out quite straight. Yet Mr. 
Locxwoop, reading his Daily News, but not reading sub- 
sequent explanations, complained, in aspeech at York, that 
Mr. Justice GranTuam had slandered a worthy corporation 
trading under whatever name it was. Wherefore, when 
the Courts sat on Tuesday, Mr. Justice Granruam took 
occasion to explain yet once more that he had not spoken 
as alleged ; but had said what he had said. Mr. Lockwoop 
came into Court and explained that the Daily Vews had 
led him into error, and all was peace. 

This is, perhaps, not a very interesting story in itself. 
But there are comments to be made upon it. How on earth 
could it be Mr. Lockwoop’s business, when he was making 
a political speech, to make an attack on Mr, Justice 
GrantuamM? Suppose Mr. Justice Granruam had called a 
harmless news-disseminating Company hard -names, what 
had that to do with Mr. Lockxwoop or his audience! And 
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considering that Mr. Justice GrantTuam is a judge of the 
High Court, and Mr. Locxwoop a barrister who may be 
presumed sometimes to appear before him, would it not have 
been as well if Mr. Lockwoop had left Mr. Justice GranTHAM 
out of the question? Every one knows that Mr. Justice 
GranTHam, until he became a judge four or five years ago, 
was a keen politician on the opposite side to that at present 
favoured by the great Parliamentary services of Mr. Lock- 
woop, but surely it cannot have been on that account that 
Mr. Lockxwoop thought fit to comment on the supposed 
judicial utterance? It is very difficult to understand what 
legitimate occasion Mr. Lockwoop can possibly have had, 
when making a political speech, to say anything at all about 
the actions done or the words spoken by Mr. Justice 
Grantum in his judicial capacity. It is frequently alleged 
in print that Mr. Locxwoop is greatly skilled in caricature. 
It is carrying that delightful art too far when a barrister 
publicly upbraids a judge for having said what he did not 
say, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Lockwoop will never 
have to apologize for another such breach of good manners. 


ELEVEN YEARS SINCE.” 


T is easy enough, of course, to understand the debate 
of Wednesday last in the House of Commons—so far, 
at least, as its mere legislative subject is concerned. But 
to understand its human interest, and still more to appre- 
ciate the finer comedy of the situation created by it, is 
another matter. To bring this home to an audience un- 
acquainted with or forgetful of past political history, it 
would be necessary to treat them to a Parliamentary version 
of that theatrical expedient which has been described as 
the scene of the two chairs.” Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
that is to say, as the heavy father, would, figuratively 
speaking, have to seat himself opposite the youngest 
member of the House, and, with the prefatory statement 
that “eleven long years had now passed since a beloved 
“ child was born to him,” proceed to recount, in a not too 
lengthy monologue—-here, it is to be feared, is where Sir 
WiuiaM, like so many playwrights, would “unduly” run 
to words—the history of the introduction and passing of the 
Ground Game Actof 1880. We havesaid that the proud father 
of this noble statute would probably have explained the 
situation at too great length; but still—he would have 
explained it. Nowa long speech which is explanatory is, 
on the whole, to be preferred to a prolix discourse which 
lacks that quality ; and it was with this latter article that 
Sir Witi1am Harcourt favoured his hearers. The debate 
in consequence was like a play of InsEn’s with the “ retro- 
“ spective act” omitted ; and the curtain fell upon a vote 
of 124 against 63 in favour of the second reading of Colonel 
Dawnay’s Bill, without its ever having been really explained 
why Sir Witz1am Harcourt and a certain number of 
official or otherwise responsible Gladstonians voted against 
so salutary and much-needed a proposal as that of enacting 
a close time for hares. 

Why members like Mr. Cops and Mr. Morton voted 
against it is intelligible enough. They voted against it 
because, being entirely ignorant of the subject—as the 
former boldly confessed and the latter still more daringly 
denied—they feel all the more bound, as members for rural 
constituencies, to interest themselves actively in it; and 
while their interest naturally moulds itself to the assump- 
tion that to oppose any form of game preservation is to 
vote “agin the landlord,” their ignorance prevents them 
knowing that the tenant-farmer, as often as not a keener 
sportsman than the landlord, is just as likely as the latter 
to resent his representative's opposition to the close-time 
- . Mr. Morrton’s attitude, we say, explains itself. 

e thinks, whether rightly or wrongly, that a majority of 
his constituents would as soon exterminate hares as not, 
and at any rate would resent any abridgment of their year- 
long liberty of slaughter. He would like, therefore, to be 
able to present himself to them at the next election with 
some of the credit of having defeated the project—to be, in 
fact, in a position to say to them, in the words of Miron, 
a little altered, “Return, ALpneus; the bad Bill’s not 
“ passed ”; and he has, therefore, treated the measure in 
the way in which Sir Wittram Harcourt declared, myste- 
riously enough in that connexion, that it is necessary to treat 

inating hares. “A hare,” said Sir Witi1am, “ would 
“ travel miles, and when it came on a man’s property, it had 
“to be dealt with accordingly.” The natural meaning of 


this would be that the animal should receive an amount of 
care and attention proportioned to the fatigues of its 
journey ; but Sir Wiitiam Harcourt meant, as the con- 
text showed, that it should be shot. This cryptic utterance, 
however, is simplicity itself compared to the enigma which 
the general attitude of the speaker would have presented 
to any one who knew everything about him, except the 
fact of his being the father of the Ground Game Act. For 
it is, of course, impossible to believe that Sir Wiii1am 
Haxcovrt is really the dupe of the Cockney Radicalism 
which he discourses so freely on these occasions. He is 
nothing if not a country gentleman—except, indeed, a 
PianTaGENET. He is more than an ordinary country 
gentleman; he is by bringing up a Yorkshireman, and 
all his earliest associations are with that famous county. 
Sir Wituiam Harcourt can remember the “ spade-hus- 
“ bandry allotments” of Bolton Percy and Nun-Appleton, 
which Sir Freperick Mutner cannot for the life of 
him recall, Sir Witt1am will lay you down the law by 
the hour together on any agricultural question, and really 
make you think that his knowledge of the matter is 
almost as profound as his learning on international 
law. Yet here he is forced to borrow his objections to 
a measure like the Hares Bill from men like Mr, Copp 
and Mr. Atpneus CieopHas Morton; and all because he 
had not the courage and candour to let the audience into 
the plot of the comedy ; to make the much-needed neces- 
sary “’tis-eleven-years-since speech,” and to tell them that, 
though his own familiar friend and colleague, Sir Henry 
James, might have been against him, he did not mean to 
allow the one great Act of his life to be undone—his one 
claim to posthumous immortality as a legislator to be 
destroyed—without a struggle. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ESTIMATES. 


étage London County Council, in their Estimates for the 
current financial year, have provided metropolitan 
ratepayers with an agreeable and novel sensation. Com- 
pared with last year’s rate, the new rate is reduced by three 
halfpence in the pound. Gratitude for small mercies is, 
perhaps, not a common virtue. Decidedly it is not to be 
looked for among the critical. Financial critics, of all men, 
are especially addicted to looking before and after. Of 
which predileetion there usually proceeds a gloomy wisdom. 
Minute examination of the Estimates of the Council and of 
Lord Lincen’s speech is not unlikely to arouse obstinate 
questionings. Ratepayers of inquiring mental habit will 
naturally busy themselves concerning such interesting 
matters as the means by which the reduction is effected, its 
bearing on the future, the prospect of its proving permanent. 
Is it to be regarded as prophetic of further relief? Does 
it represent the first fruits of economy? But it is 
possible to inquire so curiously as to extinguish the 
thankfulness that is due to present good. After all, what- 
ever may be said of it, a reduction is a reduction. The 
majority of ratepayers, having got over the surprise, will 
realize the relief as something tangible, and mark the year 
before the election as a white year. The reduced rate is 
partly due to the refusal of the County Council to apply 
the amount to be realized by the Wine and Spirits Duties 
to the support of Technical Education in London. When 
it was determined that this contribution from the Exchequer 
should be passed to the County account, there were mem- 
bers of the Council who referred to this resolution as a 
means for the relief of the ratepayer. So much for the 
economy of the reduction. In addition to the sum of 
163,000/., the estimate for the Wine and Spirits Duties 
during the current year, there remains a balance of 23,000l. 
unappropriated last year, from the same source, which is 
also carried to the general County account. The reduced 
rate is also explained by the “increased valuation of the 
“ County.” 

Not unnaturally the Finance Committee appear to have 
laid greater stress upon the first portion of their explana- 
tion than the second. Of course it has the appearance of 
economy to refrain from increase of expenditure, by declining 
to promote or endow Technical Education in order that the 
burdens of the ratepayer may be lessened. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that the latter portion of the explana- 
tion is the more important. It certainly refers to a subject 
that deserves the closest study of ratepayers, both in its 
connexion with County Council imposts, and in relation 
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to the County Council's expenditure in the future. Accord- 
ing to the new five-years’ valuation, which came into 
force this month, the rateable value of the metro- 
polis is increased by nearly a million and a half. The 
reduced rate applied to this addition to the old assess- 
ment will alone produce something like 70,0o00/. Such 
a result of increased valuation affords the best of 
all possible reasons for reducing the County Council rate. 
The other sources of income, cited as explanatory of the 
reduction, are not assured, as this is. There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that the present rate of increase in 
rateable value will not be maintained in the future. But 
of that other side of the subject, the expenditure of London 
County Councils, no forecast is possible. At present there 
are big drainage and tunnel-making schemes looming ahead, 
and it is proposed to raise something like three millions for 
works. There is some consolation, however, in the reflec- 
tion that, while the rateable value of the metropolis will 
continue to increase, the area under the government of the 
County Council is limited, and there cannot be an unfailing 
crop of enormous and necessary public works for their 
undertaking. 


UNWHIGGED GENTLEMEN. 


HE Committee on the Land Purchase Bill has at last 
got fairly under way. Not much progress, of course, 
was made with it on Thursday night ; but that was partly 
because the House had been occupied with the debate on a 
question intimately connected with the Land Purchase 
legislation—a debate, therefore, which may be regarded as 
ancillary to the promotion of Mr. Barour’s principal Bill. 
It is true, as was pointed out by Colonel Noxan in his 
pleasing little “round” with Mr. T. Heaty, that the 
financial resolutions under discussion are of a merely pre- 
paratory character, that they “bind nobody to anything,” 
and that they merely “ allow the Government to table their 
“ Bill for discussion, to be amended and put into shape 
“ afterwards.” It is therefore also true—and the truth, 
as Mr. HEaty’s irritation showed, is a mighty disagree- 
able one for a Parnellite to throw at an Anti-Parnellite— 
that “any one who opposed these preparatory resolu- 
“tions must be op to the Bill generally.” And 
if we said that the the Morteys, the Reups, 
and the other serious and responsible politicians on the 
Opposition side, are in their hearts “opposed to the Bill 
“ generally ”—in the sense that they would give a great 
deal to deprive the Government of the credit of passing it, 
if they themselves could escape the discredit of defeating it 
—we should probably not be far wrong. Nevertheless they 
were entitled, we suppose, in their capacity of serious and 
responsible politicians, to a debate on the principle involved 
in the mode of paying the Land Commissioners; and to 
have got that debate over and done with—or so far done 
with as that the serious and responsible ones will in future 
be openly playing the game of obstruction if they revive it 
—may be reckoned accordingly as so much clear gain to the 
Land Purchase Bill. 

As to the debate itself, it was almost as instructive, to 
compare small things with great, as that famous discussion 
of the Regency Bill, in which Mr. Pirr is said to have 
threatened, with a triumphant slap on his thigh, “to un- 
“ whig the gentleman ”—meaning Mr. Fox—“ for the rest 
“ of his life.” If Mr. Batrour could not have said the same 
thing with the same effect of Mr. Fowter, Mr. Mortey, 
and Mr. Rei the other night, it is because these gentle- 
men have been so effectually unwhigged already by their 
revered leader in the course of his Irish adventures, that, 
even if all three of them ever knew—which as to at least 
one of them is doubtful—what Whig principles are, they 
could hardly be expected to be especially ashamed of this 
particular defection from them. Still, it was not the less 
edifying to hear the Tory, Mr. Batrour, expounding to the 
children of the great and glorious Revolution, and the repre- 
sentatives of the cause for which Smpyey suffered on the 
field and Hamppen on the scaffold—or the other way round 
—the doctrine of judicial independence. If ever there were 
a set of judges whom, from the nature of their jurisdiction, 
it was urgently necessary to protect from outside pressure ; 
and if ever there were a time when such pressure upon 
judges invested with this special jurisdiction was likely to 

constant and powerful, those judges are the Irish Land 
Commissioners, and that time is the present. Mr. Fow.Er’s 
elaborate array of judicial or quasi-judicial functionaries, 


whose emoluments are upon the votes in- 
stead of upon the Consolidated Fund, was, therefore, 
quite an unnecessary display of research, Nobody cares to 
influence, nobody is interested in influencing, these judicial 
and quasi-judicial functionaries; while there are at least 
eighty persons in Parliament who are known, and very 
many more who may be reasonably suspected of a very 
strong desire, to influence the decisions of the Land Com- 
missioners. ‘“ Pretty to see,” however, as Mr. Pepys would 
have said, how the ingenuous Mr. Rerp regards the matter 
of influence. “If it were necessary to remove judges from 
“the influence of the Crown in the seventeenth century 
“ because that influence was baneful, was the same to be 
“ said of the influence of the House of Commons?” Ay, 
marry is it to be said—that same. But what sweet uncon- 
sciousness of surrounding facts do we here find in the 
mind of a thoughtful person | 


A FORGOTTEN WRITER. 


iG may be safely said that not one reader in a hundred, unless 
he be a close student of Balzac, or the literature of the 
English stage, has ever heard of the author of Melmoth the 
Wanderer. References to him in Byron's letters are passed over 
without comment, and few histories of literature do more than 
chronicle his existence. Charles Robert Maturin, an Irish clergy- 
man of French descent, was born in 1782. His father was a 
foundling, and had been picked up in the Rue des Mathurins in 
Paris, about thirty years before the Revolution. At twenty 

ears of age he was thrown into the Bastille, but escaped to 
England, and finally settled in Ireland. He took the name of 
Maturin from the place where he was found. Charles Robert, 
the subject of the present article, was his ninth son, and was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin; he married, at a very early age, 
Henrietta Kingsbury, granddaughter of that Dr. Kingsbury whe 
wrote down Swift’s last intelligent utterances. He entered the 
Church, but, owing to financial misfortune, turned to literature 
for a living, and produced several novels under the name of 
Murphy. He was a man of eccentric habits, and used to put 
a 4 wafer on his forehead when he was composing or thinking, 
so that his family would know that they were not to disturb him. 
In 1817 he had written a tragedy called Bertram ; but, on offer- 
ing it to the Dublin Theatre, it was refused. Hearing, however, 
that Scott had spoken favourably of one of his novels—Montoris 
—he submitted the manuscript to him. Scott thought so highly 
of it that he gave the author a letter of introduction to Lord 
Byron, then on the sub-committee of Drury Lane Theatre. Under 
these favourable auspices the play was produced in 1§20, Kean 
taking the title-réle. It proved a great success. Others 
having claimed the prey pot ye (at this time curate of 
St. Peter’s, Dublin) came to London and declared himself. He 
became fashionable, but lost all chance of promotion in the 
Church. He afterwards wrote two other plays for Kean— Manuel 
and Fredolfo ; both, however, were failures. A drama of Cole- 
ridge’s had been submitted to the management of Drury Lane simul- 
taneously with Bertram, in favour of which it was rejected, and the 
poet revenged himself by violently attacking Maturin’s work. This 
attack is reprinted in the Biographia Litteraria. The popularity of 
Bertram, and the admiration for it entertained by Byron and Scott, 
appear extraordinary to us. It was no doubt a fine acting 
piece and well suited for Kean, but to modern criticism it seems 
exaggerated and bombastic. In its original form, the Devil is 
among the characters ; but the amiable author of Demonology and 
Witchcraft boasts that he “ exorcised” him, according to Allan 
Cunningham, “to the detriment of the piece.” Byron says, “ I take 
some credit to myself for having done my best to bring out 
Bertram,” and Cornwall, in his Life of Kean, praises the 
play in spite of its defects. In France, Maturin was more ex- 
travagantly praised than in England. Gustave Planche, who trans- 
lated Allan Cunningham's History of Literature, says, “Bertram 
contains scenes worthy of Hamlet and Macbeth” ; and, again, 
“ Posterity will place Bertram and Melmoth beside Faust and 
Manfred.” Balzac, who frequently mentions him, classes his 
Melmoth in company with Manfred, Faust, and the Don Juan of 
Moliére, as being “ among the greatest creations of the greatest 
geniuses of Europe.” 

Thackeray, writing to G. H. Lewes of Goethe in his old 
age, says, “.. . his eyes extraordinarily brilliant. I felt 
quite afraid of them, and recollect comparing them to the 
eyes of the hero of a certain romance called Melmoth the 

anderer which used to alarm us boys thirty years ago.” 
It is on account of this book that Maturin deserves to be re- 
membered. Melmoth the Wanderer and the Frankenstein of 
Mrs. Shelley are far the most powerful of the pseudo-romantic 
school of fiction—that school which attained its highest popu- 
larity in the novels of Monk Lewis and Ann Radcliffe, and which 
found its crudest expression in The Castle of Otranto of 
Horace Walpole. Neither Frankenstein nor Melmoth, how- 
ever, although pre-eminent in scenes of horror, is a fair 
example of this kind of fiction. They contain pathos and psycho- 
higied observation altogether foreign to it. in furthermore 
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possessed an antiquarian knowledge of demonology, and was 
steeped in the esoteric doctrines of diabolic mysticism. In litera- 
ture also he achieved a difficult feat—he wrote a successful novel 
in a style that had already become jejune. 

Again, in Melmoth Maturin avoids—as does Mrs. Shelley— 
the grave artistic fault of excessive explanation. In the terrific 
romances of that time, the author, having expended some skill 
and a deal of invention in order to frighten the reader with his 
ghosts and goblins, almost invariably gives away the truth, so to 

, at the end of the story—we come to be deceived and are 
only disillusioned. This fault is the rule with Ann Radcliffe and 
her followers ; her trapdoors lead nowhere, her antique armour 
is hired in Wardour Street, her ghosts are the contrivances of 
Professor Pepper, her demons mere empty terrors. We should 
not like the Maid of Avenel any better if she proved to be some 
damsel in costume, and we should stand aghast if Youn 

ve were nothing after all but the son of Louis Grail. 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s mistake was probably a concession to the popular 
dislike felt for what was called superstition by a generation 
whose fathers were inclined to be shocked at the wild impro- 
babilities of Gulliver's Travels. 

When Melmoth was published, in 1820, a better taste in 
English fiction had already set in; but its merit is independent 
of any prevailing taste or fashion. Several thrilling novels 
might be carved out of it. The excitement is kept up through 
four volumes ; and, up to the last page, the reader can never 
guess what is about to happen. The hero—an Irish Puritan, who 

ives his name to the book—has, by a compact with the Fvil 
e permanently arrested the course of his own life, and gained 
other superhuman faculties. Weary of his power, he wanders 
over the world for 200 years, searching for some one to take the 
burden of the contract off his shoulders. With diabolical patience 
he awaits some terrible crisis in the lives of his intended substi- 
tutes, and then, appearing mysteriously before them, proves that 
he can relieve them upon certain conditions. What these con- 
ditions are is never distinctly told; at any rate, they are so ter- 
rible that, even under the most harrowing circumstances, they 
are rejected again and again. The Wanderer’s approach is 
heralded by unvarying mysterious accompaniments, and his 
presence ——< by his glowing eyes burning like live coals in 
the dark. The death-bed of a miser, a mad-house, a fearful 
storm, the subterranean passages of a monastery, a popular 
tumult, the cells of the Inquisition, the conflagration of 
a prison, are suitable scenes for these great temptations. 
Melmoth brings the influences of terror, famine, despair, parental 
affection, and love to bear upon his victims. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here all the various en- 
trancing narratives which are thrown together with little or no 
construction into .this extraordinary production. In books of 
this period the pecyliar mental tortures which attended incarce- 
ration in a Spanish convent are usually neglected for physical 
horrors; but Maturin deals as terribly and far more delicately 
with daily conventual life. He is not led into those puerilities 
into which prejudice and ignorance have led his contemporaries. 
Charles Lamb used to say that no one could read the murder 
scene in Macbeth at midnight without a feeling of fear. Though 
no other comparison is suggested, it may be as truly said of 
Melmoth that several scenes in it will produce the same effect at 
any hour. The history of the Wanderer has been continued by 
Balzac in Melmoth réconcilié a léglise, which relates how he 
manages to rid himself of his curse. 

Maturin’s other works are interesting chiefly because they were 
written by the author of Melmoth. In Women he deserted his 
usual style, and attempted elaborate characterization and social 
satire with some success. Dublin Dissenting society is minutely 
described, and the characters possess at least the merit of being 
alive. This novel was favourably noticed by Walter Scott in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Maturin was also a popular and eloquent sent though he 
has been criticized on the ground of unorthodoxy. Charges of 
immorality, too, have been preferred against several of his works ; 
but the dictum of Balzac must not be forgotten :—“ Le reproche 
dimmoralité, qui n’a jamais failli 4 l’écrivain courageux, est 
dailleurs le dernier qui reste 4 faire quand on n’a plus rien d 

ire 4 un poéte.” However, it must be admitted that he shows 
some taste for quaint or forbidden subjects. Dion Boucicault, 
on the occasion of a visit to Dublin, once publicly congratulated 
his countrymen on their eminent playwrights —Galdsmith, 
Sheridan, and Maturin. A son of the author was horrified to 
hear his name connected with the stage, and piously destroyed 
all the unpublished MSS. and letters of his once eminent father, 
the author of Melmoth the Wanderer. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


iw the deep artistic sensibility which distinguishes every phase 
of Mile. Giulia Ravogli’s Orfeo pervaded the general repre- 
sentation of Gluck’s supremely beautiful opera, a triumph, indeed, 
would be achieved. In her interpretation of the character we 
must emphatically repeat what has formerly been said; the 
young singer approaches to greatness in her realization of the 

irit of the music. The score is so well within her means that, 


if during the performance one ever thinks of her mere technical 


ability and natural gifts, it is to observe that they are not really 
tested. Her delivery of the descending chromatic scale in the 
cadence to the solo, “ Che disce? ch’ ascoltai,” proves that Mlle. 
Ravogli can sing brilliantly if brilliance be needed ; but the ex- 
pression of fervid emotion is what Orfeo chiefly needs, and in 
this, an infinitely rarer art than that of fluent vocalization, the 
singer shines. It is a tradition of Orfeo to give different signifi- 
cance of sentiment to each of the three repetitions of the ex- 
quisite “Che fard,” and Mlle. Ravogli’s utterance is here at her 
best. To examine this in detail would be, in truth, to tell the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice, so rich in meaning, in pathos, 
—- and despair is her delivery of this immortal strain. 

lle. Sofia Ravogli struck us as being a better singer and a better 
actress than when she was seen as Eurydice in the autumn, and 
Mlle. Bauermeister makes a perfectly competent L’ Amore. 

In speaking above of the general representation we were re- 
ferring to the spectacular display, and here the manager has rather 
over-mounted the work, while his ballets are absurdly bad. The 
conventional exercises of the ordinary premitre danseuse are 
ludicrously and irritatingly out of place, and the ballet-girls, 
lacking grace where grace is the chief and indispensable re- 
quisite, merely do what is possible to vulgarize the scene. Nor 
is the Gate of Hell as terrible as it might be made; the ballet 
are again thrust forward to do work for which they are 
incompetent. The designer of the Brocken Scene in Mr. 
Irving’s production of Faust at the Lyceum was far nearer the 
mark, and would indeed, with the materials at command, have 
made the scene impressive. The idea conveyed at Covent 
Garden is of the too hasty and ill-rehearsed carrying out of 
an unimaginative scheme. These ballets sadly want reforming, 
and the premitre danseuse, who stands on one leg and walks 
about on her toes, should be finally suppressed in the interests of 
the art ofdancing. Always hous, she is a specially impertinent 
intrusion in such a work as this. 

In Miss Eames, who made her first appearance in England as 
Margherita, audiences will recognize a very accomplished vocalist, 
with a beautiful voice, and, what is more, a true artist. It is 
obviously impossible for Miss Eames to be otherwise than graceful 
and refined; and if there is some slight deficiency of power in 
her voice, the lady is young, and her strength is likely to increase, 
for her method is admirable. When the voice is truly pro- 
duced, as hers is, it acquires volume, whereas false production 
speedily wears it out. Her intonation is unfailingly accurate ; 
even a tenor who strayed from the key at frequent intervals, 
as was the case with Signor Perotti, did not for a moment 
affect her. There could not well be a better test for a 


prima donna than the part of Margherita, which demands 


both brilliance and simplicity of vocalization—the Jewel Song 
and the King of Thule ballad—passion in the Garden Scene, 
and infinite pathos in the last act; but in every part of the 
character Miss Eames showed a happy union of natural gifts 
and artistic cultivation—we were about to add, and intelligent 
appreciation, but, perhaps, this must be rated among the gifts 
of nature. Except by M. Maurel as Mefistofele, Miss Eames 
was not well supported. The French baritone in his grey attire— 
gives all possible distinction and force to this part, one of several 
in which he is the natural successor of M. Faure; but Signor 
Perotti has only his voice to recommend him, and that he cannot 
implicitly yy upon, and Mile. Guercia, the Siebel, has no 
aptitude for her profession beyond mediocrity as a vocalist. It 
was curious to observe Miss Eames and Mlle. Guercia on the stage 
together—an artist, and a young lady in boy’s clothes with no 
7 comprehension of the meaning of art. 

ith Mlle. Ravogli’s Carmen we must confess ourselves dis- 
pp maps The music was well enough sung, the stage business 
all duly performed, but there seemed a want of life, of spirit, to 
animate the representation. The study was too timid. Carmen 
should be first of all voluptuous and impulsive; the air of pro- 
priety which is found in Mile. Ravogli does not at all suggest the 
true Carmen. The dance in the tavern scene could not have had 
the effect of charming Don José if he possessed an appreciation 
of grace. It is strange—for grace is so notable a feature in Mlle. 
Ravogli’s Orfeo—but certainly she has a very crude idea of 
dancing. We suspect that the character of Carmen does not 
really appeal to her. Mlle. Sofia Ravogli was an accurate 
Michaela, but also an uninteresting one; and of the new tenor, 
M. Lubert, from the Opéra Comique, he is very much as other 
French tenors are. That he is a favcurable specimen of his class 
must, however, be admitted. Mr. Celli’s Escamillo was not up 
to the standard of the Royal Italian Opera, and, indeed, the 
performance struck us as, on the whole, somewhat flat and un- 
profitable. The orchestra and chorus are this season of ave 
merit, and the average is a satisfactory one. Signor Mancinelli 
is the chief conductor, and, it need scarcely be added, a most 
efficient one. 


THE CRY OF THE BIRDS. 


We. are glad to see that the Zoological Society of London has 

pe from its usual practice of awarding the silver 
medal of the Society for services rendered to itself—that is, to its 
menagerie—and has this year awarded it for successful exertions 
to preserve a bird that would otherwise have joined the ranks of 
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those that were, but are not. The medallists are Mrs. Edmondston, 
of Buness House, Unst, and Mr. Robert Scott, of Melby, Mainland, 
both in the Shetland Islands; and the bird they, or rather their 
predecessors, have saved is the Bonxie, or Great Skua Gull (Sterco- 
rarius catarrhactes). The decision is a very important one, not 
merely on account of the particular bird, but for the sake of the 
principle involved. If a powerful body like the Zoological Society, 
which comprises among its Fellows men of all classes, tastes, and 

ursuits, will only organize and direct a movement to arrest the 
Baily destruction of our native species of all kinds that is now 
going forward with amazing rapidity, there is no saying what 
amount of good may not be effected. And it is high time that 

ublic opinion should be awakened. State interference has pro- 
bably gone as far as it will ever go in enacting the Wild Birds 
oe Bill, and private enterprise must now carry on the 
wor! 

The Great Skua is a migratory bird, coming to the British 
Islands in April, and leaving them again in July. It never had 
but three breeding-stations, so far as we know, and al! three in 
Shetland—namely, Roeness Hill on Mainland, Foula, and Unst. 
It is easy to understand that a conspicuous bird—in outward ap- 
ee something between a gull and an eagle—inhabiting 

onely and distant islands, with a long-standing reputation for 
rarity, would offer irresistible attractions to the sportsman and 
the naturalist (so-called), while the eggs would be eagerly sought 
after by collectors. The consequences may be readily imagined. 
On Mainland the bird has become all but extinct, thanks to such 
enterprises as the late Mr. Hewitson has chronicled in his British 
Oology. Writing in 1833 he says :— 

This remote and solitary place [Roeness Hill] had been the undisturbed 
resort of numbers, until visited the year previous to our being there by a 
man ofthe name of Dunn, a birdstuffer of Hull, who, devoid of the feelings 
of a naturalist, or admiration of the birds themselves, or decent regard for 
those of the kind and hospitable people by whom he was entertained, and 
‘upon whose property he was allowed unrestricted liberty to roam, took up 
his residence at the spot, in order, the more effectually, to destroy those 
birds which are considered by the people as their friends, and the pro- 
tectors of their flocks against the eagles. In this he found no difficulty, 
and succeeded in almost extirpating them, not more than ten or twelve 
remaining the following year. . . 

It is considered by the inbabitants as the protector of their flocks, and 
with gvod reason, and is by them protected in return. No eagle would 
with impunity approach the dwelling-place of a bird possessed of such 


‘courage and intrepidity. 


It is only fair to the memory of Mr. Dunn to mention that he 
himself lays the blame of this wholesale destruction on 
“several parties from the south, and the officers of a revenue 
cutter stationed in Rona’s Voe for two or three months.” 
The precise share borne by each of these several mis- 
doers in the deed need not be inquired into; the mischief was 
done, and the birds have ceased to frequent their old haunt; 
for it is now known “that, if once a colony inhabiting a 
certain situation is extirpated, by a law of instinct very general 
‘and very imperative, it will never again be tenanted by the same 
in although it may be numerous at no great distance.” 
Fortunately, however, Dr. Laurence Edmondsten, the proprietor 
of the locality in Unst where the birds breed, determined to pre- 
serve them strictly. When he began his labours they had been 
reduced to three pairs, and accident subsequently solueed them 
to a single pair. The measures taken by him, however, were so 
effectual that the numbers steadily increased during his lifetime 
to as many as thirty pair; and his wise and humane policy having 
been continued by his successors, there seems to & no reason 
for fearing their extinction, though they are now again somewhat 
diminished. Shortly after this time Dr. Scott, father of the 
gentleman who has received the medal, had become possessed of 
the island of Foula, and established, apparently independently, 
similar regulations, with the result that the Skua now breeds 
there unmolested, and is fairly plentiful. The following story— 
for the accuracy of which we can vouch—aptly illustrates the 
‘vigorous way in which the Doctor—who had been, we believe, a 
surgeon in the navy—supported his retainers in their efforts to 
carry out his instructions in defence of their feathered friends. 
A stranger carrying a carpet-bag made his appearance at Foula. 
Whether the bag contained his personal effects, or was intended 
to be a receptacle for the skins and eggs of slain Skuas, we know 
not ; but the islanders took it away from the visitor, and, besides, 
him a reception the reverse of hospitable. On his way home 

e met a gentleman on board the steamer, to whom he told the 
story of his woes, little dreaming that it was Dr. Scott in person. 
The Doctor heard him out, and then burst forth, in language 
seasoned with the salt of his naval experiences :—“ Sir, I gave 
ten shillings to the man who took your bag; I gave a sonal to 
the man who knocked you down; and, by the living God, I’d 
= given twenty pounds to the man who flung you over the 


The tale we have told points its own moral. A species with a 
limited — is bound to perish, if it be not carefully guarded 
and secured against molestation when breeding. The extinction 
of the Dodo and the Solitaire, of the Great Auk, of the Northern 
Manatee, and, in our own day, of the American Bison (as a wild 
Species), are cases in point which are so well known that we need 
not do more than allude to them. And in our country the species 
which are either extinct, or on the verge of extinction, are too 
numerous to particularize in this place. We do not mean that 
naturalists are everywhere to be warned off the ground, and egg- 
collectors to be universally proscribed. We are glad, indeed, to 


learn that a late monstrous proposition, called “ An Oological 
Expedition to the Land of the Great Auk,” the promoters of 
which held out a prospect of obtaining a “ haul of at least 20,000 
»” has been abandoned. The mischief it would have done 

would have been enormous, while in the way of real treasures 
it would probably have brought home as little as another ex 
dition, also abandoned, which contemplated the raising of the 
French men-of-war sunk at the battle of the Nile. e col- 
lection of birds and their eggs for scientific purposes, if proper! 
pursued, does good, for those who live by it know full well 
that extirpation means the loss of a handsome percentage. 
The Golden Eagle has been, to a certain extent, saved from 
destruction by the fact that the keepers on the grounds where 
it breeds know the value of its eggs, and take care that it 
shall not be unduly molested. But what will happen should a 
certain “ Access to Mountains” Bill become law? and the haunts 
of such a bird be thrown open to every ’Arry who can carry a 

n, or bribe a gilly to show him the way to the breeding-ground ? 

or are species with a wide range faring much better with us. 
Take for instance the White or Barn Owl. It has become 
the fashion to make its skin into fans and screens, a whole bird 
being required for each article ; nay more, we have been told that 
not long since one was seen on the top of a bonnet. The fair 
wearer was probably anxious to claim affinity with Pallas Athene 
at least in her emblem, if her other attributes could not be attained. 
What is the consequence of this reduction in the numbers of the 
owl, and, we may add, of the sparrow-hawk and the kestrel? A 
proportionate increase in the numbers of rats and mice; an 
increase which will get larger and larger, so long as the inter- 
ference of man with the natural laws that govern the struggle for 
existence is permitted to continue. This is not a question of sen- 
timentality, but of common sense. By way of illustration we 
may point to New Zealand, where the indigenous fauna is 
being destroyed by the stoats and ferrets turned out by the 
colonists, with the object of keeping down the rabbits they have 
themselves introduced. In England, however, a less difficult 
problem has to be dealt with. It is happily not too late to 
upon owners of property to preserve birds which minister to the 
pleasure and _ of all as rigorously as those which they 
themselves find a pleasure in killing. In these days of combina- 
tion it ought not to be difficult to organize a Birds’ Protection 
Union. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


types Spanish Government is once more attempting to fund 
part of its floating debt. This has become indispensably 
nec , as the floating debt is quite unmanageable, and besides 
the Government needs in some way or other to get further accom- 
modation. It is not quite nine years since the Spanish Govern- 
ment made the existing compromise with its creditors. It then 
cleared off all the existing floating debt, and it solemnly 
promised that, in the future, the expenditure should be kept 
within the revenue; but the promise has never been ful- 
filled. Every year since there has been a large deficit. Thus, 
during the five years ended with June last, the deficits 
amounted to 496 millions of pesetas (the peseta, we may add, is 
equal to a franc). In other words, the aggregate deficits of the 
five years amounted, in round figures, to 20 millions ster- 
ling. During the current financial year, it is estimated that there 
will be a deficit of about 62 millions of pesetas, or, say, roughly, 
24} millions sterling. The deficit usually exceeds the estimate ; but, 
if we assume the estimate to be right, it will be seen that, 
for the six years ending with June next, there will have 
been te deficits of about 22} millions sterling, being at the 
rate of about 3} millions sterling per annum. How very serious 
a matter this is will be understood when we add that the expen- 
diture does not greatly exceed 32 millions sterling. Ronghly, 
therefore; the deficit does not fall very much short of one-eighth of 
the whole expenditure; or, to put the matter differently, for the 
six years onlin with June next the revenue has not greatly 
exceeded seven-eighths of the expenditure. The difficulties of the 
Spanish Government are due largely to its political embarrass- 
ments. It has to keep up an excessively large army, because of 
the Carlists in the North and the Republicans in the South. It 
is engaged, too, in larger outlay upon public works than it can 
afford. And its Seval syetum is utterly ad, the worst perhaps in 
Europe, always excepting the Turkish, The taxes are greatly in 
arrear. The service itself is larger than the country requires, and 
there is much corruption. The Government has been able to tide 
over its difficulties so far only by using the Bank of Spain. It has 
borrowed all that it could obtain in London and Paris, and when 
foreigners would not lend to it more freely, it compelled the Bank 
of Spain to make it advances. The Bank of Spain has the right 
to issue notes to the amount of 30 millions sterling, and at the 
resent time that limit is reached within a few thousand pounds. 

he mercantile and the agricultural classes complain that they 
cannot obtain accommodation from the Bank because its resources 
are exhausted by the Government. Industry, therefore, is lan- 
guishing for the want of proper banking accommodation, through 
the unwise competition of the Government. The proper course 
obviously would be to improve the fiscal administration, to enforce 
economy wherever it is possible, and to encourage trade by adopt- 
ing a more li policy. But the Government is afraid 
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to reduce the army. It will not venture to discharge any of its 
civil employés, or to enforce honesty and efficiency in its service. 
And it is wedded to a Protectionist policy which is almost pro- 
hibitive. For the present, therefore, it contents itself with an 
attempt to fund part of its floating debt. Apparently it is not 
hoped that the public will subscribe very largely to the 
new loan; for it is proposed at the same time to authorize the 
Bank of Spain to issue more notes, on condition, however, that 
the Bank lends to the Government, free of interest, 150 millions 
of pesetas, or 6 millions sterling. The proposals have not yet 
been made to the Cortes, and it is not clear whether the new loan 
of 6 millions sterling, from the Bank to the Government, is to be 
in addition to the existing advances which have been obtained. 
But apparently the Government fears that it will have to con- 
tinue the present loans, and it makes provision for a further loan 
of 6 millions sterling, should the public not subscribe. Assuming 
that these proposals are accepted, that the Bank gets power to 
increase its note issue, and that it takes up whatever portion of 
the new loan the public will not apply for, the Government will 
be relieved of its immediate difficulties. But it is evident that, 
unless there is a complete change of policy, there must be disaster 
before long, for Spain cannot afford to go on adding very long to 
its debt 3% millions sterling every year. The debt charge already 
considerably exceeds one-third o the total revenue, mm if it is to 
grow at —_ rate in the future, it will soon become too heavy for 
ple. 

e payment of the interest on the National Debt has been 
followed by a decided fall in the value of money. In the outside 
market the rate of discount is only about 2 per cent., and short 
loans have been made at from 1 to 14 per cent. The Directors 
of the Bank of England, however, have wisely decided not to 
make any change in their rate. Distrust still continues; there is 
an uneasy feeling respecting Paris and Berlin; the Argentine 
crisis alarms many persons; and the reserve of the Bank of 
England is not sufficient. Besides, it is to be recollected that 
about the end of this month the internal coin circulation will 
begin to expand, and next month there will be the usual with- 
drawals of gold for Scotland. 

The price of silver fell on Thursday to 44d. per oz. The 
Indian demand is very small, and, in spite of the purchases by 
the American Treasury, the production is so greatly in excess of 
the consumption that the stock is constantly accumulating in 
the United States. Speculation thus is defeated, and, in spite 
of the earnest efforts of operators, the price tends downward, 

The Board of Trade Keturns for March are more satisfactory 
than was expected. The value of the imports, it is true, shows a 
decrease compared with the corresponding month of last year of 
887,0c0/., or nearly 2} percent. For the first quarter of the year 
the decrease amounts to about 23 percent. The value of the ex- 
ports of British and Irish produce and manufactures, however, for 
the month of March shows an increase of over a million anda half, 
or nearly 8 percent. For the three months it is true that there 
is a falling off of 2,366,c00/., or over 53 per cent. It is to be 
recollected that in the month of March in this year we had 
the Easter holidays ; while Easter last year fell in April; and, 
on the other hand, last year the Liverpool dock strike occurred 
in March. It is diflicult, therefore, to make a satisfactory com- 
parison, either between March this year and last year, or between 
the three months in the two years. All that can safely be said 
is that, although the crisis through which we have passed has no 
doubt adversely affected trade, the falling off is not so great as 
might have been expected. 

On Wednesday the Argentine Government issued a decree 
suspending for three months the payment of deposits by the 
National and Provincial Banks, guaranteeing, however, their 
ultimate ~ ee and announcing that at the meeting of Con- 
gress a Jill will be introduced for amalgamating the two 
banks. The measure has been more favourably received at 
home than could have been anticipated. Indeed, the President 
and Finance Minister have been congratulated by the members 
of the Stock Exchange and by large numbers of merchants. 
Everybody knew that the two banks were insolvent, and appa- 
rently it is regarded as a relief that this should be publicly an- 
nounced. Besides, the promise to amalgamate the two banks 
is looked upon as the first step towards a satisfactory reorganiza- 
tion of the banking system of the Republic. Hitherto, every 
province had its own State bank, which it used for political 
corruption and for the accommodation of its own members. The 
getting rid of all these mismanaged and corrupting institutions 
and the substitution for them of one great k managed in 
Buenos Ayres will decidedly be an improvement, always provided 
that cy oor capital is adequately represented on the Board of 
the new k, The Argentines themselves obviously have not 
the necessary banking training. Here in London the decree 
caused a sharp fall in all ntine securities, and this is not 

rising, notwithstanding the favourable reception at home ; for 
it remains to be seen whether the refusal to pay deposits may not 
= the depositors in such a difficult position that political 

turbance may be the result. 

On the other hand, there has been a decided rise during the 
week in American railroad securities. Here in London there is 
no speculation, nor is there likely to be soon; but the great 
A acta in New York a to be very confident. Money is 

and cheap for the time being, the great railway mag- 
nates are getting control of new lines, the crops promise weil, and 
they seem, therefore, to think that they can raise prices as they 


please. Home railway stocks have been neglected, and there is 
an uncomfortable feeling regarding Continental affairs, Politics 
do not look as satisfactory as they did recently; many of the 
banks in Paris are believed to be embarrassed, pos. | there is known 
to be much unsound business in Berlin. There has, therefore, 
been some revival of alarmist rumours during the week. 

The Fortnightly Settlement, which began on Wednesday 
morning, shows that speculation is as stagnant as ever. It is 
true the speculators who have oversold Home railway stocks 
seem to have been buying back; but, on the other hand, the 
account open for the rise in foreign and American securities is as 
small as ever, and there appears to be a good deal of speculative 
selling of South American securities, especially Argentine. 


The suspension of the payment of deposits by the Provinciak 
and National Banks and the default of other provinces have 
caused a further fall in all Argentine securities, although the 
decree of suspension has been welcomed by the mercantile com- 
munity in Buenos Ayres, and there has been a sharp fall in the 
premium on gold, Even the Argentine Loan of 1886, which, 
according to the arrangement with the London Committee, is to- 
receive its interest in gold, has fallen during the week as much 
as 2}; it closed on Thursday evening at 714. The Four and a 
Half per Cents, the coupon of which is payable in paper, 
closed at 43, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
evening of as much as 8. The National Cedulas, Series A, 
on Thursday closed at 24}, a fall compared with the preced- 
ing Thursday of 2, and in the B series the fall was 2}; they 
closed at 23. The Six per Cent. Loan of the Province of 
Buenos Ayres, 1882, closed on Thursday evening at 44-47. The 
reader will note how wide the quotation is, evidence that the 
jobbers are unwilling to desi. Compared with the preceding 

hursday, the fall was asmuch as 11. In the Provincial Cedulas, 
series I, the fall for the week was 13—they closed on Thursday 
at 16; series J closed at 15, a fall of 13. We need hardly 
point out to our readers that Argentine securities, under existing 
circumstances, are not for cautious investors. If the reorganiza- 
tion of the banking system is carried out, and the Presidential 
election is completed without political disturbance, as appears. 
probable, now that General Roca and General Mitre have come 
to an understanding, there will doubtless before long be a re-- 
covery ; but the investor proper should remember that such a. 
crisis as the country is passing through cannot be ended in a 
few months. Naturally other South American securities have 
likewise lost favour. The Chilian Four and a Half per Cents of 
1886 closed on Thursday evening at 86, a fall compared with. 
the preceding Thursday of 1. While, however, Argentine secu- 
rities have been depreciating so heavily, as shown above, there has. 
been a marked rise in American railroad securities. For the 
week the greatest advance was in Milwaukee shares, which closed 
on Thursday at 623, arise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of as much as 43. Atchison shares closed at 304, arise for the 
week of 2; Norfolk and Western Preference shares closed at 56, 
a rise of 1}; and Erie closed at 203, a rise of 1. Most of these 
shares, the investor will bear in mind, are little better than 
gambling counters. They do not pay dividends, and in some: 
cases the management of the Companies recently has been very 
bad. In the better class of American railroad securities there- 
has also been a rise. Thus New York Central shares closed 
on Thursday at 105}, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 3; Illinois shares closed at 99, a rise of 14; an 
Lake Shore shares closed at 114}, a rise of 2. In British 
railway stocks there has been less movement, and the move- 
ments have been diverse. The Fortnightly Settlement this week 
showed that stocks were more plentiful than they had been 
recently, affording evidence that bear sales are giving place 
to bear purchases ;. but there is very little speculation any- 
where. Caledonian Undivided closed at 115%, a rise for the 
week of 1; North British Preferred closed at 693, a rise of 1; 
and the Deferred closed at 433, a rise of 4. Brighton A closed. 
on Thursday at 1543, a rise ot 2; but Great Eastern fell for the 
week 7, closing on Thursday evening at 95}, and North-Eastern. 
Consols closed at i, a fall of 1 compared with the preceding 
Thursday evening. In Rupee-paper there was a rise of 1 for 
the week, the Four per Cents closing on Thursday at 74}, and the 
Four and a Half per Cents at 763. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


HE exhibition this year at the French Gallery, 120 Pall 
Mall, is above the average, and contains some very excellent 
specimens. The name of this gallery was never less deserved 
than to-day, when its honours rest with South Germany and 
with Holland, France being represented, except in the case of 
one or two deceased masters, to an unimportant extent. The 
oe of the show is Professor Holmberg’s “ The Virtuoso at 
ome” (44). August Holmberg is perhaps the most brilliant. 
of the younger school of genre-painters in Munich, and it is. 
rarely that so e an example of his art reaches London. 
Strong personal terization and vivid colour are the re- 
cognized qualities of this painter; both are to be found im the 
composition of an aged cardinal, surrounded by his bric-d-brac, 
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reading anold manuscript. The head of the figure is excellent ; the 
painting of the various objects, especially of some vases of opales- 
cent glass, extraordinary. Another Holmberg, less important in 
size, and somewhat less solid in execution, is “In the Sacristy” 
(75), @ priest seated close to a Pay window, and —s 
aloud to a cardinal, whose aged face, thrust upwards in an od 
attitude of reverie, is very fine. 

Israels is strongly represented at the French Gallery. “ The 
Sick Wife” (36), painted so long ago as 1869, belongs to the 
Dutch master’s finest period. This sombre composition of a 
woman lying in a bed with dark green hangings, waited on by a 
nurse, and watched by a haggard fisherman and his little girl, is 
full of pathos and rich in tone. Another great Israels, only a 
little less beautiful, is “Old and Worn Out” (52), which, we 
believe, —— it is not signed, was painted in 1881. A smaller 
and, we think, still more recent picture by the same artist is 
“The Seamstress” (25), a girl sewing at an open window ; the 
pearly colour-of the sky outside is as beautiful as it is true to 
nature. Near this last hangs a small landscape by J. Maris, 
“Near Scheveningen” (28). A delicious little Watteau-like 
landscape, “Ferry at Bougival” (38), is a familiar example of 
the late Ferdinand Heilbuth. The pink dress of the tiny figure 
at the ferry gives a note of gaiety to the cool and somewhat 
melancholy landscape. In comparing this picture with the purely 
German work of a somewhat similar nature which surrounds it, 
we see how much Heilbuth gained in taste by his long residence 
in Paris, and yet how much he retained of Teutonic sentiment. 

Some fragments from celebrated French studios arrest our 
attention. Here is a “ Head of a Nun” (49), by Henner, snowy 
<ap, moonlight-coloured flesh, and intense melting blackness 
everywhere else—the old “nymphe au bois” trick skilfully re- 
peated in a very different class of subject. “ Bouc et Chévre” 
(43) is like a piece cut out of some vast composition of animals in 
procession, the profiles of a black huge-horned ram and of a goat 
placed side by side, like William and Mary on a tester. “Hours 
of Idleness ” (4) is an Alfred Stevens, which must belong to the 
early period of that artist’s career; it shows us a girl, in an old- 
fashioned costume of grey silk, reading on a sofa of that peculiar 
dright sap-green which our own pone pre-Raphaelites were so 
fond of. Close to it hang a Corot, “ Le Pécheur” (3), a noisy 
broad river under a clay bank; and a Diaz (6), one of his 
favourite woodland clearings in the Forest of Fontainebleau. 

German genre is well exemplified by “The Malcontent” (8), 
which should interest English visitors as an example of the only 
German painter who has ever been an honorary foreign member 
of our Royal Academy—Ludwig Knaus. It represents a bearded 
labourer in the bar of an inn drinking beer, and reading in- 
flammatory socialistic newspapers with evident gusto. Joseph 
Munsch, who has been called the Meissonier of Munich, paints 
“A Visit of Franklin to Herschel” (26) too cleanly and too 
theatrically. We may compare with this piece of historic genre 
a picture by Hugo Ohmichen, of Dresden. The Saxon painter 
has the advantage in sobriety and solidity. In an entirely 
different school there is something to praise in the ambitious 
“‘ Fleurs de Sommeil ” (65) of Achille Cesbron, an artist whose 
mame is unknown to us. Here a pallid, naked figure of a maiden, 
delicately modelled, floats over a field of white and purple 
—_ in a mist of dreamland. G. Fabretto is evidently an 
ardent follower of M. von Haanen, whose style he has closely 
imitated in his clever composition of Venetian girls collected in 
“A Work-room” (82). 

Among the landscapes which have not yet been mentioned 
must be named a very large example of the German Leader, 
Professor Karl Heffner, “On the Norfolk Broads” (76). “A 
Woodland, Pool” (54) is the work of a creditable landsca’ 
painter of the Munich school, Joseph Wenglein. The Swedish 
sea-pieces of Alfred Wahlberg, whose landscape shows less and 
less of the influence of Corot and Daubigny, with whom he 
worked when he left Diisseldorf, are not unfamiliar in this 
country ; we have seen more attractive examples than No. 37. 
Two agreeable Munich landscapes are Nos. 9 and Io, signed b 
Anton Windmaier. Another is Richard von Poschinger’s 
“October Evening ” (7)—sheep returning to the fold. We must 
not omit to praise the “ Recueillement” (15) of M. Gustave 
‘Courtois, a pretty Italian boy, with long dark hair, seated in 
church by a pale and pensive sister. Upstairs will be found a 
<olleetion of twenty-one outdoor sketches of landscape, by Pro- 
fessor Heffner. These we greatly prefer to his large studio- 
pictures, though even here the artificial sparkle and a lack of 
appreciation of the modesty of nature do much to mar for us the 
technical adroitness of this eminently “popular” landscape- 
painter's work. 


THE REALITIES AND UNREALITIES OF SHAM-FIGHTING. 


wus a sort of grim humour a morning paper printed side by 
side the headings of “ Disasterin Manipur” and “ Dover in 
Danger.” We wonder if it never occurs to the gentlemen who under- 
take to criticise the Easter manceuvres, and to enlighten the British 
public as to the strategic and tactical situations therein developed, 
that they usually write in a strain which, if it were not so 
funny, would be rather insulting to the Volunteers. There must 
be something irresistibly comic to the amateur Tommy Atkins 
seats im hie daily paper, he tania to hie on 


Tuesday morning, that on the day before he had placed “ Dover 
in Danger” with thirty rounds of blank cartridge, and had in 
the process performed various acrobatic feats, such as “ hurling 
himself” at various thorny objectives. It is true that the 
“general ideas” promulgated lend themselves to this kind of 
penny- (or halfpenny) a-lining. We cannot conceive why other- 
wise sane Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-Generals for Instruction 
should suddenly launch out into the creation of tactical situa- 
tions which, had they been put on paper by a Volunteer subaltern 
at an examination in that subject, would probably have prevented 
him from getting a (t) after his name in the Army List. Whom 
does this benefit? If a Volunteer knows anything he sees 
pwr the farce ; if he knows nothing he learns wrongly. Why 
should elaborate suppositions, one more impossible than another, be 
heaped together in inconsistent confusion, in order to make believe 
that an invader facing south meets an invaded facing north, both 
within a few miles of the south coast of this island? On the 
face of it, it would seem simpler and less confusing to state that 
an army A with an imaginary base at X will at twelve midday 
attack an army B with an imaginary base at Y, with the further 
artificial condition as to the limits of ground available. We 
should thus brush away at the outset one fertile source of 
unreality. 

In a very able article in a recent number of the Nineteenth 
Century Colonel Lonsdale Hale defined the limits of utility of 
Kriegspiel. He pointed out that it was in the dispositions pre- 
liminary to a battle that map-fighting was of value, and that 
when once troops are launched in action the map is not a suitable 
means of teaching practical results. Thus it would seem that 
the sham-fight in the field may well begin when the sham- 
fight on the map would end. The “ cease fire” for one is the 
“commence fire ” for the other. All the preliminary movements 
of (say) a division are calculated on maps, so that the divisional 
commander brings his various units into action at definite times 
at definite places. Beyond the carrying out of these movements 
with discipline and precision, subordinate officers (even of the 
higher ranks) have nothing whatever to do (putting aside for the 
moment screening troops). They have simply to get their com- 
mands to ordered places by ordered roads at ordered times. But 
when once the fight has begun everything is changed. The 
general idea of the attack may have been properly precon- 
ceived, and the various battalions, &c., placed so as to deliver 
that attack in the proper directions. But the conduct of 
it has passed out of the divisional commander's hands, except 
in a very general way. And it is here that the war game in 
the field takes the place of the same exercise on the map. It 
is here that men are tested in “ handiness.” Can a company or 
half-company advance or retreat through a few gaps in a hedge 
under fire, and sort themselves rapidly under their section com- 
manders? Can they make the necessary changes of front in ex- 
tended order to meet various contingencies without fuss or shout- 
ing? Can they keep their intervals and general alignment? Do 
detached individuals behave with common sense, rapidly suiting 
their action to the situation? It is these and many similar 
points, such as fire discipline, that have to be tested at the Easter 
manceuvres, not the question whether Dover is in danger, Ports- 
mouth in peril, or Brighton beleaguered. 

It must be clear, then, that the true value of this kind of sham- 
fighting is the testing of the capability of the commanders of 
battalions, companies, and sections, and of the success with which 
they have trained their men, This is the one approach to reality 
which we can obtain. But unfortunately it is marred by an im- 
portant unreality—namely, the absence of bullets. We cannot 
gauge the excellence of troops under fire without their being 
under fire. The question as to whether Tommy Atkins’s comrade 
being shot down makes T. A. savage, determined, or frightened is 
of vital importance. Unfortunately there is no means of making 
a practical experiment in a civilized country, at least not usually. 
It is not the privilege of the ordinary Volunteer to come to blows, 
and bullets don’t fly about. Some substitute for bullets must, 
therefore, be found. That substitute is umpires. This may seem a 
low view to take of umpires’ duties, but a little consideration will 
show not only that they are difficult to fulfil, but that they require 
considerable knowledge (more than umpires usually possess) even 
to understand. Estimates have to be made of the relative posi- 
tions, numbers, fire discipline, &c. of the opposing units. O 
vations have to be taken as to whether the range ordered is 
correct, and whether sights have been adjusted in accordance 
with that order. And then, when this has been done carefully 
and without hurry, the relative losses of each section, half-com- 
pany, or company, should be estimated, and the corresponding 
number of men ordered to fall out as casualties. 

It may be urged that this process would take time, and would 
also entail a large body of trained umpires. It would do both, 
and in both ways it would be an advantage. The present sham- 
fight is nowhere so glaringly unreal as in the speed with which 
an attack is carried out. Whether we calculate the time occupied 
by any similar incidents in modern battle, or whether we accept 
the Midsummer Night's Dream as only half true, this fact is 
evident. In actual war men have not to be reminded (@ la 
Times Correspondent at Portsmouth) that they have to seek 
cover; they have sometimes to be prodded out of it. The ad- 
vancing attack is slow and trying, full of ghastly and enervating 
incidents. There is frequently, even with the best troops, a 
wavering crisis, only overcome by the arrival of reinforcements 
in the firing line. Officers fall, out of all proportion to their men 
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in numbers, and a re-arrangement of command has to take place. 
To criticize an imitation attack, unless most of these features of 
the reality are imitated, is to waste words, especially when that 
criticism deals with a crowded firing line. What is the value of 
the opinion of a critic who so far fails to understand what has 
happened under his nose as to complain of this? If umpires do 
not put men out of action, and if generals (not being Volunteers) 
order reinforcements to go up, but one result will follow—there 
will be just three times as many men in the firing line as there 
should be. No company officer will be fool enough to fall out 
casualties on his own account. It is not his business, and besides 
it would confuse his company. 

But it is the umpires’ business to confuse companies. It is 
their duty to say, “ You have lost six or seven men; order them 
to fall out.” And so, as the attack proceeds, the field of sham 
battle becomes dotted with so-called wounded men, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and oflicers, while those in rear take their 
places and commands as there is room for them. Thus, and thus 
only, cana commencement be made to test whether the Volunteer 
force have learnt how to attack. There is, however, something 
gloriously impertinent in these professional criticisms. They 
proceed on assumptions which they must know to be absolutely 
unreal. The most enthusiastic champion of Volunteers never pre- 
tended that they have mastered the vast complications of modern 
troop-leading—that is noteventheirclaim. Therearesome amongst 
them who have made military subjects a close study; there are 
others who are ignorant and apathetic. But, however these 
things may be (and they have their counterpart in the regular 
army), they do form a body of men of decent physique. They 
like criticism when it is practical, and they know quite enough 
to see through it when it is unreal. They care for their work, 
and they pay to be able to do it. Given a short continuous train- 
ing, they would be equal to meet considerable emergencies. To 
state that they do not know how to attack may or may not be 
true ; but to base that statement on a sham-fight as at present 
arranged by the regulars for their benefit, does not savour of 
practical knowledge of fighting. Volunteers, however, may con- 
sole themselves with the fact that 7imes Correspondents some- 
times find fault with the regular army in even stronger terms 
than those which they employ towards the civilian force. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS,. 


hy brilliant and ever-popular comedy of manners, The 
School for Scandal—perhaps the most concisely-written play 
in our language—must be acted as Sheridan wrote it, with but 
the most trifling alterations, when these are absolutely necessary, 
or else it is best left alone. First produced in 1777, at a time 
when the English stage was in a fairly flourishing condition, it 
attracted.such unbounded admiration that every detail of the 
original performance has been preserved, thus supplying a well- 
authenticated precedent for all subsequent revivals of the play. 
Hitherto the curtain has always risen as Sheridan intended it 
should, on a “set scene ” representing the interior of Lady Sneer- 
well’s room, “ toilette-table, small table, two armchairs, and four 
chairs.” Here Lady Sneerwell, following the custom of the 
period, receives her intimate friends, whilst her maid gives the 
tinishing touches to her headdress, and her “ circle ” sip chocolate. 
We have the exact scene in one of the earlier episodes in Hogarth’s 
“ Marriage & la Mode.” Under circumstances of this description, 
the gossip in which her ladyship and her familiars indulge is 
possible—very possible, indeed, for in many a modern London 
boudoir a like amiable spirit of charity prevails, and people’s 
reputations are destroyed with precisely the same feline dexterity. 

hen, however, as at the Criterion, this maliciously epigram- 
matic dialogue is transferred from the enclosure of four walls to 
the crowded avenues of a fashionable parade, it becomes highly 
improbable. Then, again, why omit the clever and important 
scene between Trip and “Little Premium”? Another innova- 
tion at Mr. Wyndham’s theatre is the introduction in Lady 
Sneerwell’s drawing-room of the Pavane, a dance which was 
certainly no longer in fashion in 1777. These are mere details, 
and would pass unobserved if the general acting of the comedy 
had been as excellent as that of one or two conspicuous 
members of the company. Of the few who entered into the 
spirit of the piece, none was better than Mr. Charles Wyndham 
himself, whose Charles Surface is a highly-finished and well- 
conceived performance. It is a pity that Charles Surface does 
not appear until the third act; for the moment Mr. Wyndham 
comes upon the stage, the play, which has been dragging wo- 
fully, “livens up” brightly, and becomes immediately interesting. 
The performer of the difficult character of Joseph Surface looks 
it, knows his lines, and even walks through it fairly well, but 
beyond this he is hopelessly unconvincing. Sir Peter Teazle was 
safe in the hands of Mr. W. Farren. Tis is by no means the best 
Sir Peter we have seen; but he plays it as it should be played. 
Mr. Cyril Maude makes an artistic, but finicking, study of Sir 
Benjamin Backbite ; and Mr. Giddens is an admirable Careless. 
All the other male parts are indifferently filled; and this in a 
comedy in which even Trip has been played again and again by 
an actor of position ! 

Mrs. Bernard Beere is an actress, in parts which suit her, of 
much distinction, and she is, moreover, a lady of stately and 
picturesque appearance, Therefore her Lady Teazle was not 


exactly a failure—people of so much intelligence as Mrs. Bernard 
Beere rarely fail—but it was not a success. Sir Peter's wife 
comes fresh from the country, and should bring with her the 
suggestion at least of the sweet odours of lavender and new- 
mown hay. From the moment we first see Mrs. Bernard Beere 
as Lady Teazle in the Mall, dressed and looking exactly like the 
portraits of Mrs. Yates as Zara, turban and all complete, we 
feel that at least some few London seasons have passed since 
first she came to town, and that her ladyship must almost have 
forgotten the days when she “ played Pope Joan with the curate, 
drew patterns for ruffles, and read sermons to her Aunt 
Deborah.” Miss Mary Moore was duly sentimental as Maria, 
Miss Fitzroy has not the finesse needed by Lady Sneerwell. She 
misses her “ points” terribly—“ points” which should be empha- 
sized by the way in which she even sips her tea, toys with her 
spoon, and sets down her cup and saucer. Miss Victor, usually 
amusing, is not at all funny as Mrs. Candour. 

Mr. Irving revives Olivia at the Lyceum on the evening of 
Wednesday 22. This delightful play—one in which Mr, Irving 
and Miss Terry appear to the utmost advantage—will be given 
the three subsequent evenings, after which it will fill the pro- 
gramme of every Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday until further 
notice. It is rumoured that the next Lyceum revival will be 
The Corsican Brothers, and not a few of Mr. Irving’s admirers 
hope that The Two Roses will succeed it. 

iss Marie Halton, an American of course, took Miss 
Geraldine Ulmar’s place during that lady’s honeymoon, on very 
short notice, and made a deserved success. She has a pretty voice, 
very well trained in the French style by Mme. Lagrange and M. 
Jacques Bouhy, and she acts charmingly. She reminds one not a 
little of Jeanne Granier, especially so when she sings in perfect 
French “ La Chanson de la Cigale,” one of the prettiest numbers in 
this delightful operette, 

With all the good will in the world, we cannot say more in 
praise of the libretto of the Guards’ burlesque, Robinson Crusoe, 
£sq., than that it is neither better nor worse written and con- 
structed than the ordinary run of such productions. It has 
no plot, is rather dull and patchy, and if it were not acted, 
as it is, with much spirit and “gr it would be unendurable. 
However, Lord Bury has painted some pretty scenery to set 
it off withal, Mr. C. H. Fox has designed excellent costumes, and 
Captain Stopford has proved himself a capital stage-manager. The 
extravaganza is acted with a spirit and intelligence which would 
do credit to the Gaiety, and bring fortune even to the Novelty. 
Mrs. Crutchley dances @ 7 Anglaise every bit as well as Miss 
Letty Lind, and nothing can exceed the grace and charm of the 
dancing of the Misses Savile Clarke. Then Mrs. H. Colville, 
Mrs. Wotton, and Miss Briscoe lend their able aid, and Miss 
Chetwynd and Miss Davies are evidently desirous of ecli 
ing the fame of the Misses Clarke, whose popularity with 
Tommy Atkins is unbounded. Major Ricardo is a first-rate 
actor and a pleasant singer. He “created” the part of Robinson 
Crusoe, Esq. Lieutenant Crompton Roberts's Mrs. Crusoe (a 
Harry Nicholls kind of dame) is immensely entertaining ; Lieu- 
tenant G. Macdonald reminds us of E. W. Royce, and Private 
McGreevy, as an educated Cockatoo, proved himself to be an apt 
pupil of Mr. Charles Lauri. The heartiest laughter, however, 
was provoked by Lieutenant G. Nugent, whose songs and “ 2 
and “wheezes” kept the military section of the audience, at 
least, in a tumult of most refreshing merriment. The last per- 
formance of the burlesque will take place on next Wednesday 


night. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


a was an interesting article in the Times of last 
Wednesday on the Mafia, written by its Correspondent in 
Rome; but, not unnaturally, the story was not carried back to 
the middle of the century. It is a remarkable fact that, under 
Bomba and the last of the Bourbons, Sicily was more tranquil 
than it has ever been under the constitutional Government of the 
House of Savoy. The Camorra was all-powerful in Naples ; your 
landlord, your tradesmen, your servants, and especially your 
cook, were all affiliated to the association, and probably in close 
alliance. It was notorious that, if you had trouble with the 
least member of the body, you were sure to bring a hornet’s nest 
about yourears. Dumas, more suo, in his Corricolo, tells a capital 
story of the shameless connivance of a chief of the police, which, 
if not true, was at least well invented. If a wise man submitted 
to be swindled peaceably, the impositions, which he reckoned 
among rates and taxes, were by no means unreasonable. And in 
the continental dominions of the King of the Two Sicilies, the 
brigands and the Camorrists were not necessarily connected. 
There were certain spots on the more frequented high roads whieh 
might have been labelled “dangerous”; as the cycling clubs 
aflix a warning to the fingerpost at the top of an awkward hill. 
A visit to the lonely temples at Peestum might involve a certain 
risk, and there were places, such as Itri and Fondi, on the post road 
between Naples and Rome which used not undeservedly to have 
an evil reputation. But, then, unless you were indiscreetly loqua- 
cious as to plans, it was long odds against being ambushed and 
entrapped. In the island of Sicily it was very different; the 
network of the Mafia enveloped the country, and its ramifications 
extended from the palace to the reed-thatched hovel of the shep- 
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herd that gave promiscuous shelter to vagabonds. You might 
mention casually in the salons of the Viceroy at Palermo that you 

— on such a m4 to start on a visit to such and such wine- 
vaults or such and such ruins. Possibly the smooth-spoken gentle- 
man in lavender gloves, lounging near end carelessly listening, 
might be a sleeping partner in a gang of murderous brigands, and 
he took care that due preparations were made to give a welcome 
to the stranger. For Sicily, with its vast estates, with neither 
resident proprietor nor habitable mansion, with its fertile plains 
and valleys, separated by trackless ranges of stony hills, and alter- 
nating with forest and malarious swamp, has always been the very 
paradise of robbers. About 1830 the state of things had become 
so intolerable that the tax-farmers and those responsible for col- 
lecting the revenue became clamorous. Travellers, native and 
foreign, were ceasing in the land, as in Israel before the days of 
Deborah, according to the lament in the Song of Sisera ; and though 
the terrorized ve hee did not venture to say much, they were 
grumbling generally at the stoppage of rent and at land going out 
of cultivation. The arbitrary monarch, being sensitive where 
the Budget was in question, took decided measures, and he or 
his Ministers showed themselves sagacious for once. They de- 
vised a novel system of police insurance. The island was 
divided into districts. A squadron of mounted police was, 
under a capable officer, assigned to each. The captain re- 
ceived 200/, per annum; but for that sum he became pecuniarily 
responsible for any outrage committed on his beat. Nothing 
could be more significant of the extreme poverty of the 
country; but the system worked admirably. Then the in- 
veterate Neapolitan jealousy superseded the native horseman 
with the a gendarme, and immediately there was a 
relapse towards crime and anarchy. After the troubles of 1848, 
the Sicilian force was re-established on the former footing, and 
then followed ten years of comparative and safety. The 
descent of Garibaldi in 1860 upset everything. The most zealous 
friends of the Dictater and the cause of constitutional liberty 
could not help regretting the old régime. Liberation had literally 
been carried too far, for 12,000 convicts are said to have been re- 
leased or to have broken loose. The Italian carabineers did their 
best, but their hands were more than full, and they found it im- 
possible to cope with the multiplication of outlaws. The Sicilians, 
who detest order and discipline, resented the introduction of the 
conscription, and each man who objected to serve His Majesty 
betook himself to the roads. Once again all travelling was 
stopped, the road from Palermo to its suburb of Morreale was 
regularly picketed and patrolled, the landlords were remorselessly 
mulcted in blackmail, and the farmers subsidized the ruffians 
who stole their cattle and sheep and drained their cellars. 
Catching criminals became a farce. No man dared to give evi- 
dence against them; the Mafia bribed or bullied the judges. 
When culprits were condemned by some accident, they were 
sure to escape, and, on Christmas Eve in 1862, 173 broke out 
of the prison at Girgenti. Two years afterwards there was 
a solemn trial, which lasted for four months and attracted 
universal attention. The notorious chieftain Angelo Perglusi, 
more familiarly known as Peppino Lombardo, was brought to 
the bar with sixty of his band. For once there was a thorough 
sifting of evidence, with the examination of a cloud of credible 
witnesses. Many people in high or respectable position were 
compromised, Perglusi and sixteen of the gang were actually 
found guilty ; but justice seemed to have exhausted itself with 
that expenditure of courage and energy, for although they had been 
concerned in innumerable murders and other atrocities, not one of 
the culprits was sentenced to death. In fact, in Sicily, as in 
Calabria, there is not only a natural taste for the free life and 
savage license of brigandage, but every sort of encouragement 
is given to it. The brigand, for fear or love, finds friends every- 
where among the peasantry, the small farmers, and the lower 
orders of the townsfolk. At his trial it is difficult to prove 
his guilt; he has more than a fair chance, by bribery or 
intimidation, of escaping from prison, and, if he be sentenced, 
he is sent to the galleys, and not to the gibbet or guillotine. 
Italian sentiment, when it does not actually sympathize with 
crime, is revolted by the idea of carrying out the death 

malty. The Italian police have few scruples of the kind ; 

t if they are to eradicate the evil, they should take a hint 
from the Spaniards. In Spain the civil guards—a singularly 
efficient foree—are strictly charged to conduct prisoners in safety 
to their destinations. But the prisoners may be shot, should they 
attempt to escape, and in Southern Spain there has been such an 
extraordinary number of violent deaths under these circumstances, 
that the calling of the brigand has been falling into disrepute. 
Now the dehesas, the depoblados, and the worst-famed passes in the 
Sierras may be traversed with nearly absolute safety ; and if the 
manager of a mine or a merchant is now and then carried off to 
the mountains, it is because pecuniary necessities know no law, 
and because the speculation, although undoubtedly dangerous, 

mises to be extremely lucrative. 

It is easy to avoid Sicilian brigands by sticking to the trains or 
to the coasting steamers. But it is not always possible to avoid 
Sicilian law-suits, unless you are willing to be fleeced unmerci- 
fully and yield yourself a passive victim. Justice, even in the 
supreme tribunals in Messina and Palermo, is largely tempered 
by the influence of the Mafia. There was, once upon a time, 
a case which may be cited as an example. A_ well-known 
English firm had employed a Sicilion resident of Messina as 
its agent in a certain series of transactions. He acted in 


virtue of an instrument which distinctly limited his powers. He 
gambled freely in all kinds of merchandise, and, having lost 
money to the tune of 50,000/., he 7 disappeared, There- 
upon it occurred to the creditors he had left out in the cold 
to claim their debts from the + g~ firm, on the ground 
that the absconding defaulter been speculating as its 
agent. The suit for several years; the English firm was 
compelled to fight it, first in Messina, afterwards in Palermo, as 
funds of theirs had been arrested in the hands of third parties. . 
But, to cut the story short, in the course of the proceedings men 
of “unblemished character” were compelled to retract their 
sworn precognitions, some lawyers were forced to return their 
briefs, others were persuaded to play their clients false; important 
witnesses disappeared mysteriously, but voluntarily; and ons 
woman, more Tet an more courageous than the men, was 
threatened bya man who was a personal acquaintance that, 
if she appeared in Court to swear to her precognitions, her face 
should be slashed with the knife he showed her. The tribunals, 
both of first and second instance, gave their decision in favour of 
the natives—a decision for which the President of one of the 
Courts was foolish enough to apologize in private. The ominous 
word “ Mafia,” with an expressive shrug of his shoulders, he 
seemed to think ought to be apology enough. We may add that 
justice was finally vindicated, when, after protracted disputes on 
the question of jurisdiction, the case came on appeal before 


English judges. 


LINDA GREY. 


OINCIDENCE plays a very conspicuous part in the late Sir 
Charles Young’s play Linda Grey, produced on Wednesda 

night last for the first tume in London. The characters are all 
more or less mixed up with a murderer and his victim, and play 
throughout a sort of game at hide and seek, which would be 
amusing enough if it did not last the whole evening. The 
mystery to be solved is “ Who killed Paul Salvado ?” a fascinat- 
ing creole, who was murdered in New Orleans some years before 
the curtain rises. A certain Victor .% aes has been convicted 
and condemned for the crime. He is, however, quite innocent, 
and has managed to escape to England, his native country, in 
which he ought to be a baronet and very rich. Here he seeks 
a rather precarious living as assistant to a cabinet-maker. His 
wife, Linda Grey, who believes he is dead, but who is burning to 
avenge him and clear his fame, is a very distinguished actress— 
in fact, “ the actress of the day”—and a virtuous woman, Coin- 
cidence favours her in a manner quite miraculous. First, she 
makes the acquaintance of the actual murderer, a certain wicked 
Lord Parkhurst, who falls in love with her. Then she receives 
the visits of an amusing impostor who collects money for bogus 
charities, and who turns out to be the only friend her husband 
has left him in all his troubles. 

One night, going home from the theatre where she is acting, 
her carriage knocks down a poor man in the street. Instead of 
being conveyed to the hospital, the unlucky victim is taken to 
his own garret and put to bed. Here we behold him, in the third 
act, cuntunalile tucked up and waited upon with much attention 
by Zed Jay, the disreputable old creature whose acquaintance as 
a tout for bogus charities we have already formed. At the close 
of the performance at the St. Martin’s Theatre, Linda Grey has 
determined to come and inquire personally after the poor 
creature she has had the misfortune of injuring. She soon 
recognizes him, and with a cry of “ My husband!” falls beside his 
bed 


In the fourth act Linda has had her husband conveyed to her 
house, and tends him with wifely patience. Being convalescent, 
he tells her the true story of the murder, and assures her that 
the mortal wound was inflicted with a curious sort of weapon 
of Mexican origin, sharp as a needle, and having a handle set 
with curiously assorted gems. The arrival of Lord Parkhurst 
on an afternoon visit breaks up the conversation, the invalid is 
hurried off, of course without seeing this pernicious personage, 
and now the game of coincidence starts afresh. His Lordship 
has brought the fair Linda a present of two water-colour sketches ; 
but the package is so tightly secured that Lord Parkhurst’s 
strength fails to break the string. Linda has no scissors and his 
Lordship no pocket-knife. For a few moments the audience is 
kept in much suspense. Doubts are entertained as to whether 
the package contains drawings or dynamite. At last Parkhurst 
remembers that he usually carries a sharp weapon in his trousers 

ket which he uses as a paper-knife, and forthwith produces the 
identical stiletto with which he stabbed Paul Salvado. All doubt 
is at anend. Linda is sure he is the murderer, and one would 
imagine that her next step would be to have the miscreant 
arrested. But Linda Grey is an actress, and, as such, naturally 
anxious for a big fifth act; she therefore treacherously asks 
Parkhurst to supper for the following evening. He accepts, and 
we next behold them en téte-d-téte over a succulent meal. Sud- 
denly Linda asks, “ Who killed Paul Salvado?” Parkhurst is 
silent. “I hated him so,” continues the wily comédienne. “I 
would marry the man who slew him.” “ You would!” ejaculates 
the weak, but wicked, Parkhurst, who has fallen into the trap. 
“Then you are mine, for I killed Paul Salvado.” On this sur- 
reptitiousl obtained confession Victor springs from behind a cur- 
tain. Parkhurst is arrested, and Linda falls into her husband's 
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arms, as the curtain falls upon a play which we feel sure, had 
Sir Charles Young been living, would never have been produced 
at a leading theatre in London. Written twenty years ago, 
before its author had acquired experience, it is an extremely 
amateurish performance. Although constantly on the stage, 
Linda Grey tis not a single scene of any real merit or import- 
ance. She is a lay figure, and so indeed are her companions— 
mere marionettes. Under these circumstances were it not more 
charitable to say nothing about them? They worked hard, and 
did their best; but the task of galvanizing such a log as Linda 
Grey proved to be was beyond them. 


THE WEATHER. 


E have had a reasonably calm week, but the shift of wind to 
the northward on Monday night brought back our cold 
weather, and a return of frost has been reported at some inland 
stations. On Thursday and Friday of last week an area of low 
pressure had hy won f from the Atlantic over Ireland, bringing 
with it rain to the Irish stations, and also to the French coast, 
and producing also slight south-easterly gales on the east coast of 
Scotland. During the day the rain area extended gradually to 
the west of England. On Saturday the actual disturbance showed 
signs of retreating to the westward again, but the damp Atlantic 
air had made still further advance over us, and before Sunday 
rain had fallen abundantly in most parts of England, but yet not 
in excessive quantities. The rain fell in heavy showers, and 
lightning was reported in some counties. Meanwhile the depres- 
sion had changed its course, and instead of travelling out to sea, 
had turned southwards, and by 6 p.m. on Monday its centre lay 
off the mouth of the Channel. During the night it travelled u 
Channel rapidly. We had some fresh breezes from the northwar 
at night, and we found ourselves on Tuesday with our erratic 
depression lying over Belgium, while our bitter north-east winds 
sleuhel tous. Some idea of the effect of these winds, and 
the clouds they brought with them, may be gathered from the 
fact that, in London, on Friday, Saturday, and Monday the rise 
of temperature from 8 a.m. till the afternoon, had exceeded 10°, 
whereas on Tuesday the rise for the same interval of time 
was only one degree. The cold weather continued till Wed- 
nesday, but the rain, at least in these islands, ceased for a 
time. Throughout the week Scotland has been dry, as all the 
hanlemetiiedd Giterbance has lain to the southward of it, and the 
winds have been from the north-east. The weather there has 
been persistently cold, as the warmth of the end of last week did 
not extend northwards. In France, however, we are glad to say, 
the rain has been general and fairly continuous during the week, 
so that the hopes of farmers have been proportionably raised. In 
this country we hear lamentable accounts, Snow is still lying in 
many parts of Devon and Cornwall, even close to the sea level, 
and in some of the Midland counties farmers are being obliged to 
sell their stock for anything they can get, owing to the impossi- 
bility of finding food for them. 


A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS. 


yo ask me, is there any grain of truth 
In the romance that bold, bad man is telling, 
That dynamiters have enjoyed, forsooth, 

A guest’s reception in my humble dwelling ? 


I answer, No. The slander cannot fail 

His lessening stock of credit to diminish ; 
For I assure you that the idle tale 

Is absolutely false, from start to finish, 


Vowed to no sort of lawless enterprise 

Were any guests of mine ; nor did they ever 
Propose to gain their ends by otherwise 

Than strictly constitutional endeavour. 


No! dynamiters truly they were not ; 

Nor, if they had explosives, ever flung them ; 
But there! I do not think that all the lot 

That I conversed with had a bomb among them, 


I heard of no explosion: such a thing, 
When it occurs, I do not lightly pardon. 
They left the Castle whole, from wing to wing, 
Nor wrecked a single tool-shed in the garden, 


Still, they were better known (you may reply) 
To Mr. P., and he, perhaps, restrained them, 

Knowing their dynamiting tastes, while I, 
All unawares, like angels entertained them, 


But that’s impossible! It cannot be! 
The very facts alone should disconcert you ; 

The mere reception of the men by Me 
Attests—nay, constitutes—their claim to virtue. 


reo: ever 
With Me united in « cause sublime 
Their guilt had instantaneously perished. 


Had they from childhood to maturest age 
Bid every law of God and man defiance, 

Their record foul had turned a spotless 
When they with Me concluded an alliance. 


Grace and salvation found they on that day, 
Whatever were their sins, that act outweighed them ; 
Whoever sought me, his —— to pay, 
Retired, a purest patriot, having paid them, 


Of course, to add that now his state is so 

Might have, perhaps, of rashness some appearance ; 
For men, alas! may fall from grace, we know, 

And fail to compass “ final perseverance.” 


So among those whom I redeemed in shoals 

There may be here and there some lost backslider 
Consorting with that Enemy of Souls 

Who calls me, I am told, the “Grand Old Spider,” 


If any of my guests who took the vow 
Of loyalty to me could thus belie it, 
They may, of course, be dynamiters now; 

That I affirm not, nor do I deny it. 


All I deny is that they were so then, 
Whoever it may be that so believed them ; 

All I affirm, that they were guiltless men 
(Because received by me) when i received them, 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF SICILY.* 


= apart from their value as a contribution to learning, 
the two volumes which Mr. Freeman has published as a 
first instalment of his History of Sicily cannot be regarded with- 
out feelings of respect and admiration for their author. Written 
as they have been partly in the midst of the interruptions incident 
to the life of an Oxford professor, and, we are sorry to add, to a 
large extent under the more grievous burden of ill-health, they 
afford a striking proof of Mr. Freeman’s extraordinary ind 

and energy of mind. Nor do we | say less as to his spirit. 

few men would have accomplished so large a piece of work under 
equally disadvantageous circumstances, fewer still probably with 


| so many years of successful labour behind them would have em- 


barked on a scheme of such magnitude as that which he has laid 
down for himself here. In these two volumes he advances only 
to the eve of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in B.c. 431 ; 
his self-imposed task will not be completed until he has recorded 
how the “ Wonder of the World” was “laid in his tomb at 
Palermo” in 1250. How many more volumes will have to be 
written before this goal is reached? On this matter we are left 
to our own calculations, and we can scarcely expect that the 
ground will be covered under at least six more volumes of the 
same size as the two before us. No one surely will refuse to join 
us in admiring the dauntless spirit which Mr. Freeman has shown 
in setting himself to achieve this large undertaking, or in hoping 
that he may have health and strength to carry it out. Happily 
he has some later parts of his story already more or less com- 
pletely written. He has chosen a subject which he is better 
ualified to treat on the lines laid down here than any other 
inglish scholar, perhaps than any other scholar now living ; in his 
hands it will illustrate his favourite maxim that the division of 
history into ancient and modern is artificial and mischievous. 
He has not set himself to write a national history; for there 
never has been a Sicilian nation. Sicilian history is a history of 
colonization, of the of different races 
and creeds for the possession of the soil, e geographical posi- 
tion of the island, midway in the Sedihenntanh, aanie it a 
meeting-place of nations,a prize to be fought for by East and 
West, an outpost of Europe against Semitic invasion. Its defence 
first fell to the Greeks, whose presence in Sicily gave it its 
special place in history. The earliest phase in the strife may be 
discerned in the struggles between the Phoenician and the Greek 
colonies within the island, A fiercer rivalry began when Carth: 
had become dominant over the Phcenician settlements. 
Greek colonies were for the first time in real danger; they, too, 
fell under the dominion of masters of their own stock, and the 
Hellenic cause was maintained by conquerors, tyrants, and de- 
liverers from Greece and the neighbouring lands. Rome took up 
the strife, and drove the Phoenicians from the island. While 
of the Roman Empire Sicily fell under the Vandal King of 
; it was won back to become subject to the Eastern 
Cesar. A new cycle of Sicilian history ins with a new 
Semitic invasion. As, according to our author, the strife was of 
old between the religions of Greece and Rome and the religion of 
Canaan, so, again, we have a strife of creeds as well as of races, 
and “ Europe and Christendom fell back before Africa and Islam.” 
The island was restored to Christendom by Count Roger, and 


* The History of St it the Earliest Times. By Edward A. 
Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. Vols, I, and 
Il. With Maps. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1891. 
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became one of the kingdoms of Western Europe. mt 
Sicily still continued to be fought for after the death of Frederic IL., 
the ial character of its history was at an end; it had ceased 
to be Greek, it had ceased to be a meeting-place of nations; it 
was no longer an outpost of Europe, a prize to be won and lost 
in a conflict between Christian and Mahommedan, between the 
West and the East. Taking—if, as we believe, we have inter- 
ted him rightly—this broad view of Sicilian history, Mr. 
ion maintains that “the warfare of Greek and Pheenician, 
the warfare of Norman and Saracen, are only different acts in 
one long drama,” and that no one can fully understand the part 
ayed by Roger and William the Good “ without going back to 
hos and Timoleon.” In his record of the early scenes of this 
drama contained in these volumes he adopts methods which he 
has made familiar to us all. His style is not less rhetorical than 
of old, he indulges in more analogies and contrasts than should 
be admitted into a narrative, and he develops every point that he 
wishes to make with extraordinary fulness, dwelling on it and 
returning to it over and over again. Indeed, it must be owned 
that these volumes sufler more from diffuseness and repetition 
than any of his earlier works, Blemishes like these, however, 
lie on the surface, and we need not dwell on them. 

Repeated visits to Sicily have enabled Mr. Freeman to describe 
its physical characteristics from personal knowledge, and his re- 
marks on them, and on their connexion with history and legend, 
are interesting and instructive. In treating of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the island he distinguishes between the Sicans and the 
Sicels, on grounds which are elaborately stated in an excursus 
in his appendix. The Sicans, whom Thucydides brings from 
Spain, claimed to be autochthones, and seem to have belonged to 
anon-Aryan race, “something akin” tothe Basques. The Sicels 
were immigrants from Italy, and were doubtless a Latin people. 
As to the Elymians of Segesta and Eryx, Mr. Freeman says in his 
text that he cannot tell who they were or whence they came; 
but by the time he wrote his appendix he met with a new German 
treatise, from which he is inclined to adopt the opinion that they 
were in some degree related to the Greeks. The little that is 
known of the history of these primitive peoples during the time 
that they were left undisturbed is mostly matter of inference from 
the situation of their towns, or of conjecture based on local 
a sg These legends are fully discussed by Mr. Freeman, 
who, in the stories of Minos in the Sican land, of the Palici, and 
of Demeter and Persephone of the Sicels, and of the coming of 
Heracles to Elymian Eryx, separates as far as possible the older 
elements from those added by the Greeks. In his chapters on the 
Pheenician and Greek colonies, and still more in his account of 
the sites occupied by the early races, he discusses at great length 
the to phy of many places and their ancient remains. We 
confess that we have been wearied by these almost endless de- 
scriptions. Some of them, indeed, such as those of Panormus, 
Syracuse, and Acragas (Girgenti), we could not spare; others 
seem to us to be superfluous. In a record of the Greek coloniza- 
tion the foundation of Syracuse, the eldest of Dorian cities in 
Sicily, is naturally the point on which the historian dwells 
longest. All the early Greek settlements were planted on the 
east coast, and it was not until forty-five years after the founda- 
tion of Syracuse that the Doric element was strengthened by the 
plantation of Gela on the south coast by the Rhodians, on a site 
won from the Sicels. By the end of the period of the plantation 
of Greek settlements the Greeks had taken entire possession of 
the south as well as the east coast ; the western end of the island 
was the special land of the Phcenicians and Elymians, and a 
stretch of northern coast was held by the Sicels. Sicily became 
Greek in the fullest sense by the conversion of the Sicels into 
Siceliots ; the change began early, for Greek civilization evidently 
had a strong attraction for the more backward race. 

As the Greeks advanced in Sicily the Phcenicians retreated 
from the east, the north, and the south, until all their power 
became concentrated in three settlements in the north-west— 
Motya, Panormus, and Solous. No incident of this gradual dis- 
ent is known. The first recorded struggle between 

heenicians and Greeks in Sicily is the defeat of an attempt 
made by Pentathlus, a Cnidian of Heracleid descent, in the first 
quarter of the seventh century, to found a settlement on the 
west coast. He was slain by the Phoenicians and Elymians. 
When next the Phoenicians and Greeks of Sicily met in arms, 
some seventy years later, Carthage had become the mistress of 
her sister colonies. Mr. Freeman skilfully pieces together the 
scattered notices of the early history of the Sicilian Greeks, 
dwelling on the revolt of Camarina from Syracuse, the Syracusan 
Constitution and the expulsion of the aristocracy, and the rise of 
tyrannies in several of the Siceliot cities. He examines with his 
wonted critical ability the traditions which have gathered round 
the name of Phalaris, tvrant of Acragas, and endeavours to dis- 
tinguish the real from the mythical incidents of the story. The 
overthrow of the Spartan Heracleid Dorieus was followed by an 
Syracuse, it may en for granted, must have played a pro- 
minent part. About this time the city received Gelon, the Geloan 
tyrant, as its lord. His policy with respect to the restored aris- 
tocracy and the commons of Syracuse, his enlargement of the 
city, and his introduction into it of colonists from subject places, 
are excellently brought out. His highest glory, however, is that 
he was the champion of Sicilian Hellenism against Semitic in- 
vasion. Mr. Freeman pronounces in favour of the opinion 
advanced rather timidly by Grote—the question is well discussed 


in a note in the appendix to the second of these volumes—that 
the Carthaginian invasion of Greek Sicily and the Persian attack 
on Greece were parts of a joint undertaking. While ing to 
agree to the theory of Busolt that acted as a of 
Persia, he maintains, reasonably enough, that there is no ground 
for rejecting the statement of Diodorus—taken, of course, from 
some earlier source—that Xerxes made a treaty with Carthage. 
It is said that the army of Hamilcar was routed at Himera on 
the selfsame day that the fleet of Xerxes, with its ] Pheenician 
contingent, was destroyed off Salamis. The elder Hellas triumphed 
over the elder Canaan, the younger Hellas over the younger 
Canaan. On account of its bearing on later events, special pro- 
minence is given to the interference of Hiero, the successor of 
Gelon, on behalf of the Greeks of Southern Italy against the 
Etruscans. After the fall of the Deinomenid dynasty the Siceliot 
cities enjoyed a period of the highest a and of almost 
unbroken peace. The most notable features of this period recorded 
here are the spread of the Greek power within the island, the 

litical reforms of Empedocles, and, above all, the attempt of 
Dosstien to unite the Sicel communities into a sizgle powerful 
State. Mr. Freeman has some admirable on. the share 
of Sicily in the early poetry and philosophy of Greece, on the 
patronage extended by the tyrants to poets, on the historic value 
of Pindar’s Odes, on the visits of A%schylus to Sicily and his 
Sicilian plays, and other like matters. He ends this instalment 
of his work with a general view of the civilization of the Siceliot 
cities in the fifth century before Christ. His volumes contain a 
number of excellent and most helpful maps, 


NOVELS.* 


T were not difficult to conceive the consternation of some head 
of the family, as the census-paper has it, who should select 
A Modern Marriage from the newly-arrived batch of books that 
circulate, open the volume at p. 142, and read a certain “ defini- 
tion of love,” according to “a brilliant French writer.” And 
it is in the nature of our too candid tongue that these things 
do not become ambiguous when done into English, But 
A Modern Marriage is very frankly composed after a French 
model, and everybody will know what to expect in “a study 
of contemporary manners,” even though New York, and not 
Paris, is social centre of the novelist’s observation. The 
dedication of the book is sufficiently significant. The uise 
Lanza inscribes A Modern Marriage to her sons, “in the hope 
that when in years to come it shall into their hands they 
may be”—not warned by finding vice depicted “of such hideous 
mien that to be hated needs bus to be seen,” but “led to over- 
look its artistic imperfections in view of its since “e and 
truth,” Sincerity and truth are always admirable qualities, though 
there is no reason that they are especially admirable in what 
are called realistic novels. How is it, by the way, that studies of 
contemporary manners invariably treat of matters that are offen- 
sive, vulgar, or vicious? We do not question the artistic 
sincerity of the makers of this kind of fiction. But it would 
seem, if the truth of these pictures is equal to the sincerity 
of the artists, that society offers nothing that is beautiful, or 
honest, or of good rejute worthy of study. 4 Modern Marriage 
is the story of the ruin of the young wife of a struggling 
journalist and novelist. She admires her husband, and believes in 
the greatness of his future; yet she sacrifices everything at the 
first advances of a repulsive cad who is described as an eminent 
poet. Now eminent poets, even in New York, cannot be very 
numerous ; and Harold Wayne is sufficiently famous to interest 
the Philistine brother-in-law of Marion Latimer. Yet there is 
absolutely nothing of the poet about Mr. Wayne. He is simply 
loathsome in manners and speech. His converse is made up of 
the most atrocious sentiments and the vulgarist kind of cynicism, 
There is no seduction or disguise in his address, and this ignorant 
and innocent young lady capitulates with scarcely a shadow of 
protest. At their first meeting, when, at her request, he gives 
that “definition ” of love, he expresses his delight at the prospect 
of seeing her at a ball in these words :—“I want to see you in 
evening dress. Your shoulders must be superb. Are they not ?” 
She does not resent the brutal insolence of poet Wayne for one 
moment. For the rest, there is more plausibility of presentment in 
otherscenesof this study of contemporary manners, Distinctly clever 
are the pictures of life in a Bohemian coterie, presided over by 
Marion’s father, a flighty, warm-hearted Skimpolian person, who 
raises young genius as a horticultural adept nurses plants, There 
is power, and some tragic pathos, too, in the scene that precedes 
the violent melodramatic catastrophe of the story, the scene 
where Marion hastens from an assignation with her lover to the 
death-bed of her father and finds him dead. But there is nothing 
in the tragedy of this unwholesome story that is penetrative or 
stirring. We are perfectly unconcerned in the fate or destiny 
of the distressed novelist, his wife, or anything that is his. 


* A Modern Marri By the Marquise Clara Lanza. London: 
William Heinemann. 
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Los Cerritos. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. London: William 
Heinemann. 1891. 

Madeline Power.. By Arthur W. Marchmont. London and Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 1891. 
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The School of Art is an unpretentious, if somewhat ordinary, little 
story, well written, indeed, from mannerism, or mere slovenli- 
ness of expression, and the common defects of the mediocre 
novel. Perhaps the fortune that attends the heroine is 
the most notable matter in the story. She paints a picture which 
the visiting Royal Academician at the school of art declares 
with unprofessional emphasis “shows genius, yes, genius.” And 
the R.A. shows a disposition to extend this judgment by working 
on the mene: which is taken as an ominous sign by the 
envious fellow-pupils of the young artist, who declare that if the 

icture is exhibited they will know who the real painter of it is. 
en the R.A. turns the picture and reads the name “ Emmeline 
Harris,” and es over that name with an inward murmur- 
ing of fascination. Of course the picture is exhibited, and every- 
body says that no one but the R.A. could have painted it. But 
this and worse ills Emmeline suffers before she inherits a little 
fortune and enters into society, being taken up by a Lady Rivers, 
at whose house she meets the R.A., more enamoured than ever of 
her, and contrives in her agitation to insult the German Ambas- 
sador. But the desired end is attained, to her intense satisfaction. 
one wg ies her “divine painter,” the susceptible and discern- 

Carmelita, the heroine of Mrs. Atherton’s romance, is a native 
of one of the most remote and picturesque districts of California, 
the daughter of that famous desperado Joaquin Murietta, 
of whom, — the unfeeling gibes of the juvenile portion 
of the wild folk of the Cerritos rancho, she is most inordi- 
nately proud. A pretty, black-eyed, untamed child, much 
petted by the padre of Los Cerritos, she develops in the free sun 
and air of a precocious clime into a beautiful maiden, with the 
grace and charm of unsophisticated nature, and, like the 
poet’s nightingale, “a creature of a fiery heart.” The awakening 
of this child of Nature to womanhood, in the midst of an extremely 

imitive society, is depicted with excellent delicacy and insight. 

questions the good padre of what lies beyond the mountains, but 
obtains little satisfaction of the vague yet restless yearning that 
troubles her. For he, poor man, is self-exiled from the great 
world, with a desolate sorrow of his own at heart. One day she 
makes her journey into the blue distance and gains the mountains, 
where the figantic sequoias and noble “red-woods” thrive in 
solitude and mystery. The first sight of the majestic forest is an 
inspiration, and fires her passion; she is like the first poet in the 
fresh young world in her wonder and admiration. Then, like the 
poet, her worship is transmuted to love, and she personifies her 
soul and re-creates her passion in the king or emperor of those 
imposing trees. She s to the old life transfigured, as a pro- 
phet from the mountain where he had held divine communings, 
and is another being than the ignorant child she was previously. 
This romantic episode is finely treated by Mrs. Atherton. We feel 
sincere regret, so held are we by the charm, that Carmelita should 
fall tothe common things of life and marry a rich young manof New 
York, a well-meaning person, weary of civilized cities, and troubled 
with semi-Socialistic philanthropy. Still more irritatingis it that he 
should be already married when he visits Los Cerritos, and meets 
the beautiful Carmelita. There is the first wife to be rid of, 
and the machine therefor is none of the most specious that an 
ingenious novelist might devise. Her vital spark is extinguished by 
a stampede of cattle. Was there no other end than this? We 
are not surprised to know that “the red-wood sighed, for his 
heart was lonely.” 

Madeline Power deals with many of the stock properties of 
conventional fiction. The mysterious disappearance of a young 
lady, intercepted letters, mistaken identity of the “ found 
drowned,” a genial private detective, a naughty, scheming step- 
mother, lovers unkindly separated by misconception of a flimsy 
kind, and other well-worn yet still serviceable instruments of 
artifice play more or less important parts. There is no mystery, 
it is true, about the disappearance of Madeline Power, except- 
ing with regard to the advertisements in the papers. Her 
friends and enemies cannot find her, but the reader is never 
apprehensive of any tragedy from first to last. The happy ending 
is assured from the very first, and does not raise our spirits when 
it arrives. In truth, the story fails to arouse any sort of interest 
as it develops. The detective is a pleasant fellow, and Madeline 
is a girl of fine courage and rare good luck. But the story 
moves in a jerky fashion, and is purely artificial in the plotting. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS.* 


rans essays are the record, indirectly autobiographical, of 
an illustrious career, extending now over nearly half a 
century. Taken in chronological order, in which in part they are 
arranged, they exhibit Mr. Herbert Spencer’s thought, in the 
several stages of its growth, on the various topics which have 
engagedhim. The germs of his characteristic doctrines are there, 
with some of their later developments. There are many excur- 
sions from the high road of his eed into byways, along 
which he ieaiatlly loiters, but which always branch from the 
main route, and return to it again, The essays on Manners and 
Fashion, on Style, on Music, on the Physiology of Laughter, on 


bd yr Scientific, Political, and Speculative. By Herbert Spencer. 
Library Edition ho Fifth Thousand), containing Seven Essays, not 
before republished, and other Additions, Vols. I., I1., III. London and 
Edinburgh ; Williams & Norgate. 1891. 


Use and Beauty, on Architectural Types, on Gracefulness, on 
Personal Beauty, and some others, have a real charm, both of 
thought and expression, which gives them literary interest as 
well as philosophic value. The trine is never wanting from 
them. ith Mr. Spencer from Evolution everything proceeds, to 
Evolution everything returns. He evolves evolution. But Mr. 
Spencer is far from being a mere er drawing the web 

his thought from his own bowels. He is a shrewd, and not 
ungenial, observer of men and things, whose quickness of per- 
ception and ingenuity of application and inference approach the 
marvellous. 

Watching with intense disapproval, and with a suppressed 
inclination to hiss her, the tours de force of a ballet-dancer, 
Mr. Spencer is led to speculate “on the distinctive peculiarity 
of structure and action which we call Grace.” Observing, in 
the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society, the discordant 
effect produced by the introduction of a symmetrical Grecian 
edifice into a mountainous and wild landscape, he meditates on 
the relations of architectural structures to the scenery in which 
they are found, and in the impressions derived from which the 
several types may have had their origin. The eccentric costumes 
and coiffures to be observed at the meetings of Friends of Italy 
(in the days when Italy needed friends) or of Humanity give the 
starting-point of a disquisition on the relations of opinions to 
fashion and manners. An adverse criticism on “ the fork-and- 
bread practice” loses some of its harshness through Mr. Spencer's 
candid admission in an historical foot-note :—“ This was written 
before the introduction of silver fish-knives.” Impressions from 
strolls on Hampstead Heath, and observations of the singing of 
birds on Holmwood Common, Dorking, on the 4th of December, 
1888, are, with the passages before indicated, only a few of the 
many illustrations to be found in these essays of the quickly 
percipient eye and ear which supply Mr. Spencer with materials 
of reflection. The volumes abound with shrewd notes of men 
and manners and subtle indications of character, touched with a 
quiet humour and not unkindly irony. Some of the essays are 
full of entertainment, and, detached from the doctrine which they 
illustrate—as children detach the fables of A®sop or La Fontaine 
from their morals, or the allegory from the narrative of the 
Faery Queen—they would furnish better railway reading than 
some of the volumes which adorn the bookstalls of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son. An eminent critic has divided thinkers 
into the systematic and the aphoristic. Mr. Spencer is essentially 
a systematic thinker; but there is a Dm deal of aphoristic 
wisdom—of the wisdom derived from daily life and common 
experience—scattered up and down his pages. As this side of 
his mind is less generally recognized than the other, and as it is 
naturally more conspicuous in the occasional essays of which 
these volumes consist than in his larger treatises, we have 
thought it worth while to signalize it, at the risk of some dis- 
regard of relative proportion and importance. 

Many of the essays now republished are controversial. Mr. 
Spencer keeps up a running fight with his critics. As he con- 
structs his system, he has to defend it from attack. Of the re- 
builders of Jerusalem it is narrated, “‘ Every one with one of his 
hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon.” Like them, Mr. Spencer has “had a sword girded by 
his side, and so builded.” A good many pages in these volumes 
are occupied with replies to the criticisms of different parts of 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophic system which have been advanced by 
M. Littré, M. Laugel, Dr. Martineau, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, 
Professor Green, Professor Huxley, and a host of other writers 
more or less considerable. It would be impossible here to join 
in the fray or to sit in judgment on it. Just as little does 
opportunity offer for considering his fundamental assumptions 
and leading doctrines. One aspect of them, however, may be 
briefly marked, and that is their curious return in results to 
earlier doctrines, of which in their inception they seemed the 
contradiction. By a different process we are brought to the 
goal of elder teachers. In 1855—four years before Mr. Darwin 
published his Origin of Species—Mr. Spencer set forth that 
doctrine of evolution to the systematic application of which to 
the various phenomena of nature, and especially of organic life, 
his larger treatises and the greater part of his subsequent life 
have been devoted. In this connexion, Mr. Spencer, while 
accepting the main doctrine of Darwin's origin of species—the 
natural selection of fawourable variations—has enlarged it by 
what is at present a questionable return, since it is questioned 
by physiologists like Professor Ray Lenkester, to the doctrine of 
the elder Darwin and Lamarck of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, and the allied doctrine of the effect of environment 
upon organization. In these points Mr. Spencer’s dissent is more 
from Darwinians than from Darwin. In philosophy Mr. Spencer 
belongs to the school of experience. But he has found in experi- 
ence itself a path of return to Kant’s doctrine, that space and 
time are forms of thought, and therefore possess universal validity, 
by the contention that originally forms of things, given by 
experience, they have become through the universality of experi- 
ence forms of thought, embodied in the human organization, and 
& priori to each individual man now born into the world, though 
not to the first man, or, perhaps, we should say to the first animal. 
A similar return is opened by a similar route to the Cartesian | 
doctrine of innate or intuitive ideas. Mr, Spencer objects to the 
word intuitive, preferring the words primary or organic. They 
are innate in us, though they may not have been so to our 
arboreal ancestors of pointed ears, So in politics, Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer is vigorous in his resistance to the New Radical- 
ism, which he calls, however, the New Toryism, of State inter- 
ference. He has been charged with advocating a sort of admi- 
nistretive Nihilism-—a phrase which caricatures his doctrine. 
We confess that his doctrine of individualism, of the narrow 
limits of State control, does not seem to us to fit naturally into his 
other doctrine that society is itself a great and living organiza- 
tion, with its own complex structure and laws of develop- 
ment, independent of the particular individuals which constitute 
it, and his large extension of Mackintosh’s idea that Govern- 
ments: are not made, but grow. Mr. Spencer’s curious, 
and in some respects almost fantastic, essay on “State Organ- 
ism,” in which he pushes into the minutest detail a 

elism between the body politic and an animal body, 
reads like a translation of the older Realism into terms of modern 
science. Mr, Spencer may, no doubt, be able to enforce some 
logical modus vivendi between his political individualism and his 
doctrine of State organism, but they seem naturally antipathetic. 
In his disparagement of the value of education as an instrument 
of individual and social improvement, and his insistence rather 
on the right directing of the moral sentiments, Mr. Spencer makes 
a noticeable return to the Church Catechism theory of the training 
of the young. His doctrine of beauty, at least as regards the 
expression of nobility of character in the face, is a scientific ex- 
position of the theory of his poetic namesake, the Spenser with 
an 8, who sings that 

Of the soul the body form doth take ; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 

It is curious to find the very newest philosophy sanctioning what 
used to be laughed at as outworn prejud ice and superstition. 
Our ancestors, it seems, were wiser n they knew; and, per- 
haps, Mr. Spencer himself is nearer to the truths which he seems 
to reject than he fancies. We are glad to find him defending so 
much that we value, and assailing much that we detest, though 
his grounds and processes may not be ours. His intellectual 
superiority, his disinterested devotion to duty, and his European 
and more than European authority, are thrown, on some of the 
most important issues of the day, into the right scale. 


CHARLES MACKLIN.* 


as life of Macklin practically covers the eighteenth century, 
and his stage career all but links Betterton with Kean. 
Beginning as a half-mythical hero in mist and darkness, Macklin 
ends in the fiercest light of publicity. His birthplace, his origin, 
the year in which he was born, his very name are matters of con- 
troversy, and an attempt to present him as a more than centena- 
rian has been made, and has all but succeeded. The last difficulty 
may, perhaps, be surmounted. Upon the plate of the coffin, 
which in 1797 was placed in the Church of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, is engraved “ Mr. Charles Macklin, Comedian, died 11th 
July, 1797, aged 97 years.” This eminently convincing document 
was legible in 1859, when, during the alterations in the church, it 
was consulted and copied. Not a few authorities, including his 
early biographers and Genest, are disposed to add another decade 
to his age. ‘To men of to-day, however, the authority of Macklin 
himself, which is that of the coffin-plate, and the fact that his 
earliest recorded appearance as a player took place in 1725, will 
render extremely improbable the supposition that he was born in 
1690. Yet, “ be it less or more,” it is the longest life that any 
actor has known, and covers most of the changes that converted 
the stage of post-Restoration times into that of to-day. 

With regard to Macklin’s early origin little interest is now felt. 
That his father, William M‘Laughlin, a rigid Presbyterian, com- 
manded a troop of horse in the army of King James II. is not the 
most preposterous of the statements put forward by the 
biographers, no fewer than three of whom came forward within 
half a dozen years of his death. More readily do we accept the 
statement that his mother was, in 1707, the wife of a tavern- 
keeper in Dublin. It is stated concerning him in the late Sir 
Frederick Pollock's Reminiscences of Macready that at nineteen 
he is said to have been unable to read. It may perhaps be con- 
jectured that this may have been one of the innumerable cases in 
which, on the strength of an antedated birthday, ten years were 
added to his age. ‘That Macklin was at one period a badgeman— 
Anglice, scout or gyp—in Trinity College, Dublin, is conceded. 
As such it was a part of his duties to answer in his turn “ What 
number?” to the cry of “ Boy” on the part of the students. 
Macready tells the story that, in the Dublin theatre, one of some 
well-dressed rioters whom Macklin had rebuked “with contemp- 
tuous bitterness, shouted out ‘ Boy!’ Poor Macklin for a moment 
lost his presence of mind; but recollecting himself, modestly 
stepped forward and, with manly complacency, responded, ‘ What 
number?’ It is unnecessary to add that the plaudits of the house 
fully revenged him on the brutality of his insulters” (Macready’s 
Reminiscences, i, 29). 

Rough in manners, sturdy, loyal, honourable, and generous, 
Macklin, but for his all-mastering vanity, his ungovernable 
temper, and a certain disputatious delight in giving pain, would 
have conferred as much lustre upon the profession of actor by his 
personal gifts as by his abilities. His vanity, however, made him 
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the lenghinppeteck of those who had been proud to call him 
friend, his temper stirred him to a singularly cruel act of 
homicide, and his disputatiousness involved him in constant 
disputes, sapped the foundations of his fortunes, and left him in 
his late years, when competency had been long within his reach, 
practically dependent upon charity. A rich vocabulary of abuse 
awaited one who dared to dissent from him in opinion, the 
company of those whom he could not hector or snub became in 
his later years unpleasing to him, and no regard of sex or age 
would prevent him from uttering the grossest indelicacy. How 
much of this reproach is due to his profession, and how much to 
the spirit of the age, is not now easy to tell. Holcroft, the 
dramatist, who had a grievance against Macklin, is responsible 
for most statements to his disadvantage ; while the three biogra- 
phers—Congreve, Kirkman, and Cooke—depict him in heroical 
9m, oan Macklin, however, is to a certain extent his own 
iographer. The fact that a mere trivial dispute concerning the 
right to a wig induced him, in the n-room of Drury Lane 
Theatre, roth May, 1735, to run his stick into the eye of a fellow- 
actor, destroying the sight and, as events proved, the life, is a 
matter of historical record. The sufferer, who was named Hallam, 
a near relation to Mrs. Mattocks, was one of a family of actors 
destined to rise into eminence in America. Macklin was tried 
for his life. A merciful jury reduced the crime to manslaughter, 
a still more merciful judge appears to have let him off without 
punishment, and the audience before which he first a pe 
acting Ramilie in Zhe Miser of Fielding, received him for some 
mysterious reason with cheers. Mr. Parry, Macklin’s latest 
biographer, assumes that the punishment then customary for 
manslaughter of burning on the hand may have been inflicted. 
This it is known could, under favourable conditions, be evaded, a 
cold iron being in some cases substituted for a hot iron. While 
plausible and ingenious enough, the theory can only be regarded 
as conjecture. 

Immunity from punishment for an offence so serious was not 
likely to breed milder manners, and within three years of this 
time the same green-room witnessed a second attack on the part 
of the bellicose actor. The victim this time was Quin, a man 
Macklin’s superior in intellect, and his rival in roughness and 
discourtesy. Macklin, according to his own account, underwent 
much abuse and some absolute insult from Quin, who was one 
of the most overbearing of men and was, moreover, well able to 
look after himself. Macklin’s own account of the scene pre- 
sents him, however, in no very attractive light. “ Well, sir, I 
went up to him directly (for 1 was a great boxing-cudl in those 
days), and pushed him down into a chair and pummelled 
his face damnably.... He strove to resist; but he was 
no match for me; and I made his face swell so that he 
could hardly speak. When he attempted to go on with his part, sir, 
he mumbled so that the audience began to hiss.” A challenge to 
a duel was in those days inevitable, and Quin told his assailant 
that after changing his dress he would wait for him at the obelisk 
in Covent Garden. Macklin assented, and promised to be there. 
“ But, sir,” he continues, “ when he was gone I recollected that I 
was to play in the pantomime. . . . So, sir, I said to myself, 
Damn the fellow, let him wait; I won't go to him till my business 
is all over. Let him fume and fret and be damned.” The resuit 
was that, to avoid an encounter, Macklin allowed himself 
to be taken home by Fleetwood, the manager, and subsequently 
apologized. 

Not very trustworthy is, perbape, this recorded conversation. 
It serves to show, however, that Macklin was a good deal of a 
bully. Considered with regard to the time he was upon the 
stage, Macklin’s influence upon it is small. He lingered long 
in obscurity, and must have been in ripe manhood when ke 
appeared at the Jacob’s Well Theatre in Bristol, erected by 
Hippisiey the comedian. Singular pains were taken by him to 
get rid of all traces of his Irish descent. His name M‘Laughlin 
melted into Mecklin or Mechlin, and ultimately into Macklin ; his 
brogue was mastered by application, and finally his Catholic 
religion was thrown to the winds, and he became, as he boasted, 
“a Protestant as staunch as the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
That as a child he played Monimia, his success in which induced 
him to run away from home with two scapegrace companions, 
one of whom subsequently enlisted, while the second took to the 
road, and ultimately to the gallows, is a tradition with no inherent 
improbability. That Macklin, when the money he had stolen 
from his mother was spent, became an attendant in a tavern in 
the Borough is also likely. Congreve, one of his yg mee 
says that acted Alcander in G:dipus in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
about 1725 and Sir Charles Freeman in the Stratagem, at South- 
wark Fair, 18 September, 1730. In 1730-31 at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, his name appears as Maclean to the part of Porer, in 
Fielding’s Coffee House Politician, From this period until 7 May, 
1789, he remained on the London stage, a period only rivalled by 
Thomas King and one other actor. On the day last named, being 
eighty-nine years of age, he came into the green-room dressed for 
Shylock, and seeing Mrs. Pope dressed for Portia, asked, “ But 
who is to play Shylock?” He went on the stage, walked through 
one or two scenes, apologized to the audience for inability to 

roceed, and, “amidst mixed demonstrations of applause and 
indulgence, retired from the stage for ever.” In Sir Gilbert 
Wrangle, Trappanti, Scrub, Polonius, Peachum, &c., Macklin 
was a good actor. His claim to immortality rests upon his 
Shylock, and upon his performance in the two plays of his 
which survive. he first after the revival of theatrical enter- 
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tainments to play Shylock as a serious character in Shakspeare’s 
play, instead of as the comic hero of Lord Lansdowne’s The Jew 
of Venice, Macklin endowed the character with new life. The 
performance was the rage of the town, elevated Macklin into 
reputation, and elicited from some one, Pope or another, the 
sentence 

This is the Jew 

That Shakspeare drew, 


which has perhaps been more frequently quoted than any other 
saying concerning an actor. . 
Klin’s seva indignatio against the Scots served him well in 
his two surviving comedies, Love a la Mode and The True Born 
Scotchman, better known as The Man of the World. In the 
former he created the réle of Sir Archy MacSarcasm; in the 
latter that of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant, one of the most 
grimly conceived, savage, and effective satires ever put on the 
stage. Eighty years old when he played Sir Pertinax, he suc- 
ed in stampi upon it an individuality it has subsequently 
maintained, Macklin's work is creditable, and the fact that he 
has taken a place among the early volumes of Mr. Archer's series 
of Eminent Actors vouches for his position, Mr. Parry, who is 
the editor of the delightful Letters of Dorothy Osborne, has written 
a pleasant and readable biography, extracting, as he says, the 
age of writers contemporary with the performance described 
rather than giving his own. Of Macklin’s turbulent career, now 
floating on the tide of success, now the object of unjust and 
indefensible — on the part of an angry mob that tried 
to drive him from the stage, an animated picture is given. His 
banishment from Drury Lane, his retirement from the stage.for 
the purpose of establishing the Inquisition, where, after he had 
fed at an ordinary the guests his name had attracted, he could 
preach to his visitors upon all subjects—artistic, scientific, philo- 
sophical, literary, moral, &c.—his bankruptcies, marriages, 
managerial experiences, law suits, and the like, constitute enter- 
taining reading. There are a few curious and regrettable misprints 
of no special significance. A curious feature in the book is a foot- 
mote in which Mr. Archer expresses a view slightly different from 
that of the contributor. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN.* 


ARY WOLLSTONECRAFT was a very clever woman, 
and, as we now (thanks chiefly to Mr. Kegan Paul) know, 
a very ill-treated, and on the whole a very harmless, one. If she 
thought badly of men, it must be admitted that she had ample 
ustification in the conduct of all her own mankind—father, 
overs, husband, and what not. Further, the late eighteenth- 
century ideal of womanhood and women’s education was not only 
a silly, but in some respects a disgusting, one. Furtherest, Mrs. 
Fawcett is, like Mary, a very clever woman; and, unlike her, 
stands a thousand miles removed from any possible imputation of 
interested reasons for quarrelling with convention. These, we 
hope, be handsome admissions. “To put a climax and Gloria on 
them, we will further grant that to the student the Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, both as literature and politics, will 
always be an interesting book. 

At the same time, we do not think that a new edition of it 
‘was particularly called for; and we should have been glad to be 
able to praise Mrs. Fawcett’s Introduction even more heartily 
than we can (and we can do so with sufficient heartiness) at 
—. Many excellent and some delightful persons agree with 

er as to the equalization of the political and other rights of the 
sexes. We do not; but we are content to differ there. If. it 
ases Mrs. Fawcett to think that, “with all our faults, we 
ve made way, upon the whole,” since 1791, she must 
e’en do so. e own we are a little sorry to find a lady 
of so much talent and so much sense adopting and quoting 
the silly jargon about “woman’s duty to herself.” Neither 
man nor woman ever had, has, or will have a duty to his 
or herself. Duty to self is a self-contradictory and hypo- 
critical piece of nonsense. A “self” may have “rights” 
which it can exercise or refrain from exercising as it likes ; but 
“duty” is of its essence duty to another—God, the country, law, 
fellow-creatures, anything; but not self. That is to say, the now 
ol phrases about “ owing it to oneself,” “duty to oneself,” 
so on, are philosophically impossible and morally disgusting. 
As for Mary, she was, as we have said, a clever and rather a nice 
person. It is to see her exercising her wits on Drs. Fordyce 
and Gregory, and fighting against the nasty suggestions of 
Rousseau. But she is not uniformly admirable. She writes at 
times the most abominable galimatias, as when she talks about 
“ passions sublimated by panting after the adventurous march of 
virtue in the historic page.” Mrs. Fawcett herself mildly com- 
plains of the “ want of order and system” in her heroine. When 
she talks of standing armies, officers, kings, parsons, the early 
chapters of Genesis, law, riches, and a good many other things, 
she is hardly less absurd than any living member of the Fabian 
Society. The question, therefore, which has to be settled is this, 
and it is a nice and pleasing one. Do we want Mary when we 
have our Fabians with us; or is the reminder that the follies of 
the Fabians are not even new follies sufficient excuse for the re- 
printing of Mary ? 

* The Ri of Women. By Mary Wollstonecraft. With an Intro- 

duction ee ‘Fisher Unwin. 


BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.* 


ye second volume of the Cambridge Shakspeare, to the first 
volume of which we did full and separate justice, has appeared, 
and exhibits the same care and competence as its forerunner. It 
contains the plays, in the usual order, from Much Ado About 
Nothing to As You Like It. We may call attention to a useful 
peseage in the addenda, where Mr. Aldis Wright explains the 
ittle bibliographical puzzle which struck us, andno doubt others 
also, on the back of the title of the first volume. 

Mr. Bullen is not, we think, wrong in describing the book 
with which, in two handsome volumes, he has closed his series of 
collections of Elizabethan lyrics as “the most valuable of our 
old anthologies.” The historic interest of Tottel is ter, 
and the poetical merit of England's Helicon is greater, but the 
poetical merit of the Rhapsody is, on the whole, higher than that 
of Tottel, and the historic interest much higher than that of the 
Helicon. For, as Mr. Bullen well points out, we could reconstruct 
the latter, or very nearly so, from other sources; the contents of 
the Rhapsody are, for the most part, exclusively its own. Indeed, 
one (if he be one) of its most considerable contributors, both in 
bulk and merit of work, the person subscribing himself or desig- 
nated by the editor as “ A. W.,” is a mere puzzle and mystery to 
this day. Mr. Bullen, one of whose many excellences in editing 
is his singular and most witty disinclination for the discovery of 
mares’-nests, finds himself no more fortunate in the quest after 
“A. W.” than others. Inspired, indeed, by Mr. Linton’s not 
infelicitous cutting of the knot by the suggestion, “A. W.”= 
“Anonymous Writer,” he asks whether, perhaps, it should be 
“ Writers” (Davison himself uses the plural, anonymoi, though 
not definitely with reference to these poems), but inclines to 
answer it in the negative. We have a faint inclination (not more 
than a faint one) to agree rather with his question than with his 
answer. But it really matters very little. If “A.W.” was A 
for anonymous, he was also, at least at his best,G for good, and 
that does matter. The best things here, however, are not his, nor 
are they the editor's (Francis Davison, eldest son of the unlucky 
secretary), nor his brother Walter’s, though all three could do good 
work. Raleigh and Donne, Campion and Davies, Constable and 
Watson were also contributors. And among the things not only 
anonymous but unidentified, there are inimitable dainty delights. 
Althongh there is no saying what almost any man might not 
have been inspired to write in that day of brave translunary 
things, we agree with Dr. Grosart and Mr. Bullen that hardly 
any man but Donne could have written those incomparable and 
ravishing 

absence this means i 
“That I can poh 
Where none can watch her, 
In some close corner of my brain. 
There I embrace and kiss her, 
And so I both enjoy and miss her. 
If any would not cheerfully give all that he hath to have written 
these lines, he knows nothing of poetry or of love. Beside them, 
these other anonymities, though charming, are mere prettiness :— 
My love in her attire doth shew her wit, 
It doth so well become her; - 
For every season she hath dressings fit 
For winter, spring and summer. 
No beauty doth she miss 
When all her robes are on, 
But beauty’s self she is 
When all her robes are gone. 
Yet, again, prettiness though it be, how exquisitely pretty it is! 
And at the same time that men could write like this, they also, 
as did the excellent “A. W.” or one of them when left to them- 
selves, write such monstrous stuff as this— 
Cambridge, worthy Philip, by this verse builds thee an altar, 

*Gainst time and tempest, strong to abide for ever. 

And yet, perhaps, there is nothing more delightful about the 
Elizabethans than that they, yea the greatest of them, did both. 

We had not long ago to notice an American edition of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Defence of or Apology for (both titles are of about 
equal authenticity) Poetry, and it is quite desirable that there 
should be an English one; for the only modern separate issue 
that we know of, Mr. Arber’s, is unannotated, almost privately 
published, and twenty years old. Moreover, the book is a very 
agreeable one to read in itself, and one by no means unimportant 
in the history of English literature. It shows, much more inte- 
restingly than any other, the sentiments and aspirations of the 
best affected and the best accomplished Englishmen towards 
English literature just before the greatest achievement which 


* The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. Vol. II. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody. Edited by A. H. Bullen. 2 vols. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 

Sidney's Apologie for Poetry. Edited by E. 8. Shuckburgh. Cambridge : 
University Press. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by H. H. Crawley. London : 
Longmans & Co. 

The Prototype of Hamlet. By W. P. Johnston. New York: Belford & 
Co. London: Brentano. 
and Shakespearian Affinities. By C. A. Swinburne. London: 

ckers. 

Poetic and Verse Criticism in the Reign of Elizabeth. By F.E. Schelling. 
University Press. London: Kegan Paul Trench, Tribner, 
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lish literature ever made. We must add that it shows us 
how likely such aspirations are to go wrong, and 7 the 
chief weakness of Mr. Shuckburgh’s book is that he has not 
devoted quite space enough to pointing this out. It is quite 
true that if Sidney’s immediate adversary had had his way, we 
should have had no Elizabethan literature at all; yet if Sidney 
had had his way, we should have had none of the best kind of 
Elizabethan literature, but only a sterile echo of the classics, 
such as resounded too much and too often in France. Still, on 
the other hand, we must remember (and Mr. Shuckburgh points 
this out excellently) that Sidney had hardly any good work before 
him to criticize. As an edition exhibiting the circumstances 
of the production of the work, and commenting carefully = 
the actual performance, this may be very well spoken of. In- 
deed, we do not know that, excepting are, Spenser, and 
Bacon, any Elizabethan author has had such good pains spent on 
him in a small and handy volume. Mr. Shuekburgh has avoided 
the error of those who edit by the light of nature on the one 
hand, he has been guided and disciplined in his application of 
reading and scholarship by his classical training and practice on 
the other. The result is very satisfactory, and Mr. Shuckburgh will 
do well if he continues in the same way, especially if he devotes a 
little more pains to the earlier history of English literature itself. 
Mr. Crawley’s Taming of the Shrew belongs to a series—the 

“ Faleon”—on some of the numbers of which we have had to 
comment not wholly favourably. There was once a writer who 
observed, with an anachronism never sufficiently to be reprobated, 

not much 
Unlike young mer whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 

Whether young men are unfit or not to hear moral philosophy, 
they are certainly sometimes unfit to edit Shakspeare. But Mr. 
Crawley, of whose youth or age we have no knowledge, does not 
deserve Hector’s disqualification. He is a little prodigal of 
matters of no pith or moment in his notes, and he follows some 
older authorities in talking nonsense in his introduction about 
“second periods,” “ later comedies,” “ collaborators,” and so forth. 
But neither in the one nor in the other does he ever indulge in 
gah or cant, or priggishness, or modernity. For which let him 


The lectures contained in Mr. Johnston’s volume were pre- 
ee for the senior classes in Tulane College, and in the H. Sophie 
ewcomb Memorial College for young women. We wish we 
could think them worse than many lectures which are prepared 
for such as draw literary sustenance from Alme Matres nearer 
home than Tulane and H. Sophie Newcomb. But the Tulanians 
and H.-Sophie-Newcombians may call to the auditors of our own 
University extension lecturers very much as shallow calls to 
shallow. Wasthe prototype of Hamlet JamesI.? “ Yes,” says 
Mr. W. P. Johnston, to the delight, no doubt, of Tulane and H. 
Sophie Newcomb. “No,” say common sense, knowledge of litera- 
ture, knowledge of history, knowledge of Shakspeare. To discuss 
in detail the two hundred and odd pages in which Mr. Johnston 
unfolds this notable theory to the admiration of Tulane and H. 
Sophie Newcomb, we do most seriously decline. It may be lazi- 
ness, it may be cowardice, it may be abdication of critical duty, 
but we decline. Life is not long enough, nor the Saturday Review 
large enough, for attention to this kind of folly. To people like 
Mr. Johnston in our present mood (we may be in another come 
Whitsuntide or Lammas) we feel disposed to say nothing but 
“ You think Shaks a great person? Why, then, thank God 
therefor: and in His name and Shakspeare’s don’t talk nonsense.” 
We may repeat this remark in connexion with Mr. C. A. (not 
A.C.) Swinburne’s Sacred and Shakespearian Affinities, except 
that the print and paper are so pretty and the intention so excel- 
lent that one had rather not say anything unkind. After all, 
Shakspeare and the Bible are good, however presented; though 
one — but regret that an admirer of both has not been better 


Assistant Professor Felix Schelling, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has written a very scholarly monograph on the 
critical writers (including Sidney and one or two others properly, 
if not usually, so ranked) of the Elizabethan period. It is a very 

survey, and whether one agrees with Mr. Schelling or not, 
it is impossible to deny that he has read his subject well and 
thought seriously about it. 

The characteristics of Mr. Deighton’s editions of Shakspeare’s 
plays (Macmillan) have been so often commented upon here that 
there is little need to do more than chronicle the appearance of 
Richard II., King John, and A Midsummer Night's Dream in 
the series. We have also to notice a new and very pretty pocket 

speare, the “ Mignon” (Routledge), and an edition of Antony 
and Cleopatra, the eighth part of the “Hamnet” Shakspeare 
(Glasgow : Hutchinson), the editor whereof, Mr. Paton, is much 
cumbered about “ Emphasis capitals,” 


HANNIBAL.* 


CES DODGE does not allow the grass to grow under 
his feet. It is but a very brief time since we had the 


pleasure of reviewing his Alexander the Great, which is by no 


* Great Captains—Hannibal: a History of the Art of War among the 
Carthaginians and Romans down to the battle of Pydna, 168 8.c.; with a 
detailed account of the Second Punic War. By T. A. Dodge, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 


means a small book, and now he has brought out a Hanntbal of 
not less weight and substance. From this we must conclude 
either that Colonel Dodge was, like a wise man, well ahead with 
his “ Great Captains” before he brought out the first volume, or 
that he is one of those happy men who work with speed and ease. 
We do not wish in the least to imply that he ras: with haste. 
On the contrary, his book has the appearance of having been done 
with care and after full examination of the authorities. Of the 
style we cannot speak so favourably. Colonel Dodge’s prose 
is a good enough working instrument for lectures—in which 
form we gather that his Life of Hannibal was first delivered ; 
but it should have been subjected to the file before it was 
used to make a book. It is altogether too colloquial, and at 
times slangy to an offensive degree. The truth of the remark 
does not, for instance, compensate for the vulgarity of the 
phrase when we are told that the battle of Asculum was “a 
tactical victory for the Greeks; but the Romans were sizing up 
the phalanx.” Then Colonel Dodge works the word “ apt ” liter- 
ally to death. Generals, manceuvres, camps, weather, food, 
elephants, weapons, and what not, are all apt to do, or have done to 
them, everything which can be expressed by the active voice or 
the passive. We have said that Colonel Dodge appears to have 
examined his authorities carefully; but we cannot add that he 
acknowle his obligations to » Ube as fully as he well might. 
He is, no doubt, perfectly entitled to found his narrative on Poly- 
bius and Livy, and it would be a little, or more than a little 
tic to object to him that he does not appear to have read 
is authors in the original. He is a soldier, who has to deal 
only with the facts, and his knowledge of war may be held 
to replace knowledge of Greek and Latin. But what Colonel 
Dodge might have done, and indeed should have done, was to 
ive thanks to the scholars who have cleared the way for him. 
n particular he should have been very explicit in acknowledging 
his obligations to Captain Hennebert, whom he mentions very 
little and much too cavalierly. His rule of conduct with the 
two great ancient authorities is the sound one. He follows 
Polybius, and refuses to be led aside by suppositions or ingenious 
guesses based on what might have happened, or is merely said to 
have happened, by late writers whose knowledge was necessarily 
secondhand. 

In this second volume Colonel Dodge again shows that he has 
the faculty for writing a popular narrative of the respectable 
kind. He can tell a story with spirit, and he has a sound con- 
ception of the value of evidence. His account of the passage of 
the Alps, of the battles on the Trebia, of Lake Trasimene, and 
of Canne are thoroughly intelligible and consistent. In the case 
of the passage of the Alps the ground has been so well prepared 
that Colonel Dodge had little more to do than to abstain from 
misplaced efforts to be original. All the dispute which has 
dragged on over this famous feat would have been avoided if 
authors had understood that there is no real authority for the 
details of it except Polybius, and that the only way of testing 
him is to compare him, not with other writers, but with the map. 
We notice that in his account of the battle on the Metaurus Colonel 
Dodge accepts the orthodox view of the Consul Nero’s share in the 
destruction of Hasdrubal’s. army. He does not notice the by 
no means contemptible reasons given by Macaulay for believing 
that the Consul would be a much less conspicuous figure if a 
descendant of his had been in a humbler place when Livy wrote. 
On the subject of this battle Colonel Dodge says one of the few 
merely empty and routine things in his book. He is of opinion 
that if Hasdrubal had joined fis great brother, the history of 
the world would have been changed. It would have been so 
far changed that the expulsion of Hannibal from Italy might 
have been delayed for a year or two. Even that is not certain ; 
for, as Scipio was already master of Spain, and the alliance with 
Massinissa was concluded, it would always have been in the 

wer of the Romans to carry the war into Africa, and then 

lannibal must have gone back. The remark is rather parti- 
cularly out of place in a Life of Hannibal ; for, if there is one thing 
which his wonderful history proves more clearly than any other, it 
is the folly of the common saying that a victory here or a 
victory there would have “ altered the history of the world.” 
If the genius of one man, and winning of victories, could have 
effected this alteration, then effected it should have been by 
Hannibal, by the Trebia, Trasimene, and Canna. The world 
has never seen a ter soldier or greater victories—and yet they 
failed. It was inevitable that they should do so, since Rome 
was Rome and Carthage Carthage. To say that such men as 
Hamilcar and Hannibal have no effect on the history of the 
world would be foolish in the extreme. They taught a great 
deal, they made the struggle longer and more brilliant ; but it was 
the details they changed, not the great lines. It might be plausibly 
maintained that the chief result of Hannibal's amazing victories 
was the destruction of Carthage; for the Romans might have 
been content with tribute and submission, if he had not humi- 
liated them so deeply as he did. But even that is doubtful. In 
the ancient world there could be but one end, more or less cruel, 
for Carthage— unless she had possessed the Roman statesmanship, 
military organization, courage, and tenacity; but if all the con- 
ditions had been different, of course the result would have been 
different. Be this as it may, the personal greatness of Hannibal 
will alwa of the the and an 
account of his life wi reading. It ought to be particu- 
larly acceptable to Colonel Dodge chiefly 
appeals. . 
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== 
SKEAT’S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY.* 


T is sad to learn from Dr. Skeat that there are still people who 

will believe that “ Whitsun” in Whitsunday is the same 
word as Pfingsten, and will not believe that a beefeater is a man 
who eats beef. We can only hope that Dr. Skeat and Dr. Murray 
will have exterminated them before the end of the century. Mean- 
while we must leave such folk to their own devices, unless they 
fall into the still more hopeless bondage of seeking Hebrew and 
Gaelic origins for plain English and Latin; for when Dr. Skeat 
has a volume of good sense and verified history to bring us, we 
will not tarry even to laugh at nonsense. This volume deals 
mainly with the elements brought into English since the Norman 
Conquest ; in other words, with almost all the Romanic part of 
our vocabulary, and with the much smaller contingent of foreign 
words of other sorts that have come to us without passing through 
a Latin form. We take the most novel and perhaps the most 
material feature of Dr, Skeat’s book, considered as a contribution 
to English philology and not merely as a handbook for learners, 
to be the clear distinction of the several stages of Romance accre- 
tion; the old French importation due to the Norman Conquest 
itself, the Continental French additions of the later medieval 

riod, and the deliberate adoption of Latin or Latinized terms, 

irectly or through the language of French and Italian scholars, 

since the revival of learning. And we make no apology for con- 
¢centrating our attention upon these points rather than attempting 
to summarize the contents of a volume as well packed as it is 
well ordered. 

We cannot say how long the existence of Anglo-French as a 
distinct dialect has been appreciated by philologists, but we 
believe that Dr. Murray’s remarks in the introductory explana- 
tions of the New (or Oxford) English Dictionary have had the 
chief share in making it better known to scholars in general. It 
was common knowledge that the Normans spoke French when 
they came into England, and that Norman-French was the 
official language of the English Court for about three centuries. 
And lawyers knew that the Norman-French of our medieval 
law-books, not to mention the degraded form in which it lingered 
on till the eighteenth century, was not the same thing as Con- 
tinental French. Also they knew, or might easily know, that 
Eaglish lawyers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did not 

retend that it was the same. On the contrary, they admitted 
hat the French of their books was different from that of con- 
temporary Frenchmen, and maintained that in its way it was 
better. Few people, however, knew that our lawyers’ boast was 
not a mere piece of professional vanity. Dr. Murray and Professor 
Skeat have now taught us that it had some real foundation. The 
divergence of Anglo-French from Continental French, so long as it 
was a ay om spoken and not merely written, was not the corrup- 
tion of a foreign tongue by people who did not understand it, but 
the growth of a dialect which maintained a genuine life of its own 
though cut off from the main stock. Anglo-French might indeed 
have lived much longer if England had not lost Normandy. By 
that loss our French dialect became insular; on the other hand 
the acquisitions of French territory in the west and south by the 
vin and Plantagenet kings brought us into new contact 
with the French of France, which meanwhile had been growing 
in its own fashion, and had developed a far richer literature than 
lo-French could show. Perhaps the reader, even the learned 
er, may be surprised at our implying that Anglo-French had 
any literature other than statutes, law-texts, and official docu- 
ments. That is one of the things we are finding out. However, 
afresh invasion of Romance letters and culture came up from 
the south ; Chaucer welcomed the invaders, and modern English 
had its beginning. Anglo-French, from being a national dialect, 
became provincial, and from being provincial soon became 
ridiculous except in its purely technical uses. 

Here we shall make bold, with all respect, not to follow Pro- 
fessor Skeat as to Chaucer’s exact shade of meaning in the well- 
known lines on the Prioress’s French :— 

And French she spak full faire and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 
We have no doubt that this French of Stratford at Bow was 
never intended to be French of Paris, but was Anglo-French, 
the English development of the old French imported in the 
Conqueror’s train. Bo far we are at one with Professor Skeat. 
But we cannot that “Chaucer is merely stating a linguistic 
fact” and has no intention of suggesting that the school of Strat- 
ford at Bow was no longer sufficient. It might be, as Professor 
Skeat says, “excellent in its kind, and in some respects more 
archaic and truer to the Latin original than the French of Paris.” 
But for all that Professor Skeat’s own facts make the inference 
matural and probable that in Chaucer's time it was becoming 
antiquated and slightly absurd for a lady of quality to speak only 
Anglo-French. Chaucer was not the man to state linguistic 
facts without any point, and it is clear that the Prioress affected 
in other ways a ement beyond her breeding. She 

fT hire to counterfete cheere 
court, and ben estatlich of manere, 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

Doubtless she would have also “ pained her to counterfeit” 
knowledge of French of Paris, if she had the chance; but her 
* Prine, English E . By the Rev. Walter W. Ske: 

Cress. I. 


education had not gone quite far enough. It seems to us that 
Chaucer’s lines exactly mark the point of the decline and fall of 
Anglo-French as the ngenee of polite society, and thus have a 
more definite historical meaning than Professor Skeat would 
assign to them. This reading of them is also quite in accord with 
the contemporary evidence of John of Trevisa, quoted by Pro- 
fessor Skeat himself, that by the year 1385 Latin had ceased to 
be commonly taught in grammar-schools through the medium of 
French—e. Anglo-French. On a purely linguistic point we 
should set our opinion against Professor Skeat’s only with the 
utmost hesitation, but this is not such. 

Antiquarian lawyers will be amused to see the texts which 
have so long been their monopoly now — to philological 
importance as specimens of the Anglo-French dialect. Professor 
Skeat gives two paragraphs from the laws of William I. We 
fear it will yet be some time before Dr. Liebermann’s promised 
revision of Schmid’s Gesetze der Angelsachsen enables us to make 
sure of our footing in the hard places, for which even Professor 
Skeat allows that the Latin version is by no means to be despised. 
In the case of Britton Mr. Nichols has happily given us a critical 
text. From this Professor Skeat extracts the order of trial by 
battle, in which we venture to think that “a meyns nues et a 
an ” does not mean “with hands bare and on foot” but “ with 

th hands and feet bare,” according to what is known to have 
been the practice a generation later. There is also a specimen of 
the still quite grammatical Anglo-French of the latter fourteenth 
century from the Liber Albus of the City of London. It will be 
observed that the modern French termination -on (= Lat. -onem) 
appears in Anglo-French as -oun; thus in a merry outlaw’s song 
of the early fourteenth century, printed in Wright's Political 
Songs and here extracted, we read :— 

Ce sunt les articles de Trayllebastoun ; 
Salve le roi meismes, de Dieu eit maleysoun 
Qe a de primes granta tiel commissioun ! 
Quar en ascuns des pointz n’est mie resoun, 


Professor Skeat holds the frequent suffix -oon in English words 
borrowed from French at a much later time, like balloon, cartoon, 
dragoon, platoon, to be a survival of this Anglo-French -oun or 
-un, and not a phonetic approximation to the modern French 
nasal -on. But we doubt whether this were always the case ; for 
we find the French seconde (as a fencing term of art) transcribed 
sagoone in two or three English books of the late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century, and here the g (fully accepted in the 
modern French pronunciation, though it seems to have been dis- 
puted in the seventeenth century) shows that phonetic representa- 
tion was intended. 

The practical lesson of the Anglo-French history for the 
student of English etymology is that, as Professor Skeat says, 
“we must carefully separate our ‘ French ’ words into two classes. 
The former of these contains the Anglo-French words, mostly 
borrowed before 1400, and related to the Old French of various 
dialects on the Continent. The latter of these contains the 
Middle-French, mostly borrowed during the fifteenth century, 
and the modern French words, mostly borrowed during the 
modern period ; all (in general) belonging to the Central French 
or Parisian dialect.” In consequence of the changes in the pro- 
nunciation of both French and English, a French word assumes a 
different form in England according to the period of importation; 
indeed in some cases the same word has thus been adopted twice 
over in distinct forms and meanings. Another observation of 
some literary importance is that words of the Old-French period 
cannot fairly be counted as foreign words in discussing an English 
writer’s vocabulary, and that the common test of classing all 
Romanic words together, twelfth- or thirteenth-century French 
with eighteenth-century Latin, and allowing only the residue to 
be “pure English,” is fallacious. And so may the folk whom 
Mr. Gaiiuen has called figure-casters be cast in their own 
figures. In fact some of our most Anglo-Saxon-looking words 
are really French. Cark is nothing but a northern variant of 
charge, and first a in the Liber Albus as a load of goods, in 
the sense of a definite measure of weight. Professor Skeat thinks 
it a _—v Picard form brought by way of Calais, which is like 
enough. 

The minute history of sounds and their changes which occupies 
a considerable part of the book may seem formidable to those who 
were not brought up in modern philology. But often it is the 
only safe check on the aberrations of the written word. Inci- 
dentally many cross-lights are thrown on French phonetic altera- 
tions by the forms in which English adopted French words at 
different times, and conversely we get landmarks for the revolu- 
tionary changes that have taken place in English speech in the 
last three centuries. If we might suggest anything by way of 
improvement, it would be a little more use of the living evidence 
of modern dialects. Professor Skeat more than once points out 
that in Old French et is constantly written for the modern o7; 
whence rey, ley, real = royal, are the normal forms of Year-Book 
French. We have not found any mention of the fact that a 
modern Norman's rot is something which a Parisian would write 
down as roué (the ou very short). So his oud (directly descended 
from O. F. oil) seems to an ear accustomed to standard French to 
be oué. This sound crossed the Atlantic with the settlers of 
French Canada, and the present writer has heard it on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. e suspect that interesting survivals of 
this kind might still be found eat in the 1 Islands 
though extinct on the mainland. 
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Professor Skeat, we may add, is indignant with the corruption 
of French words of the “central” period, or even Anglo-French 
words, by the Latinism of Elizabethan printers. As for the 
varied and curious learning which may be found in his volume 
touching the non-Romanic foreign elements in English, we must 
leave the reader to seek it for himself. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


fP\HE author of Graubiinden’s Vergangenheit has placed her 
last novel, Faustine (1), in our own times. It stands with 
one foot in “Silvia Andrea’s” favourite canton and with the 
otherin Milan. Those who have read her “ Tales of Graubiinden ” 
that she knows, as she loves, her fatherland and its history. 
Milan she knows too, from the standpoint of the Swiss colonist, 
not so happy a one as the learned lady commands when, peering 
into the gloom of almost prehistoric times, she summons from the 
past Roman and Etruscan ancestors, and lets her puppets play 
a brave part in the fight between Heathen and Oiriten om, 
feudalism and freedom, and embody the dawn of those ideas 
which lead her corner of Switzerland towards the Reformation. 
Faustine, the daughter of a Swiss banker in Milan, and of an 
impecunious local butterfly of fashion, born Countess Agnati, 
spends her villeggiatura in the Graubiinden with her father, her 
stepmother, and her two brothers. In Anton, the son of a petty 
tenant of her father’s and her old playfellow, she at sixteen 
discovers that she loves “ Nature.” “But,” objects the young 
man, “I’m going to America.” “Take me with you,” says 
Faustine. Impossible. Respect, which does not prevent his im- 
inting a butterfly-kiss on her glowing cheek, prevents his accept- 
ing her sacrifice. He cannot take out so rare a being from so 
supernal a sphere to a poor American farm. He writes her letters 
from across the sea, which are punctually confiscated by her 
father and his; he marries his cousin because he receives no 
answer to them. When Faustine learns the true history of these 
four years of silence and absence, she flings herself into the whirl 
of Milanese gaiety, becoming what her brother Theodore describes 
as a “gefeierte Schine.” This calf-like brother Theodore, with 
his selfish good-nature, his aspirations towards sport and art, and 
a good wholesome vulgarity of which his creator seems scarcely 
conscious, is drawn from the life. Wanderers round about Milan 
have met him scores of times. Not so Faustine. She is of a 
colour, the like of which never bloomed on land orsea. “ Nature” 
having been denied to her in Anton, she makes up her mind to 
love “Art” in Serafini, chief tenor at La Scala, and operatic 
demi-god in the various capitals of Europe. When her family 
express a wish that she should accept the coronet laid at her feet 
by the Duca del Tiglio, she wires to Serafini at St. Petersburg to 
come and conduct her to a convent near Naples, where his sister 
is living. He conducts her to his own villa at Brianza. On 
arrival she draws from her travelling-bag and opens in the tenor’s 
resence a letter from the Duca del Tiglio, who has unearthed 
rafini’s secret and the wife and son he has left to shift for them- 
selves in a Sicilian village. She orders Serafini from the room, 
and letting herself down by strips torn from pillow-cases and sheets, 
runs out into the darkness, and, knocking at the door of what 
proves to be a penitentiary, tenanted by a single hermit, asks for 
some warm soup. “Ha! ha!” laughs the skeleton monk, “ here 
is no warm soup, nor fire. Bread and cold water you may have, 
and to-morrow you must pass on your weary way.” However, 
many morrows find her still there, shivering, starving, denied even 
work, and writing down in her diary, amid other items, that she 
has lost her identity—“ she is nature, nature is she.” She beats 
and lacerates herself with so much zeal that the mysterious 
superiors of the skeleton monk would have consented to her dying 
on their property. She falls ill and loses her good looks so alarm- 
ingly that the skeleton monk betrays her hiding-place to her 
people. Her brothers fetch her away. She then does social 
ance in the house of Theodore, married to his cousin, born 
Contessa Carletti; her father and stepmother decline to receive 
her. She flies to Switzerland, where, after five years’ arduous 
study, she obtains the degree of doctor of medicine; thence to 
Palermo, where she tends cholera patients, receives from the wife 
of Serafini his dying prayer for forgiveness, saves his son's life, 
and breathes out her own in the arms of the no longer obdurate 
father, who had gone there to fetch her home. 

The deserted house in the deserted quarter of Berlin in which 
the tenth commandment had been broken—Jm Fieber—(2) is so 
evidently inspired by a reminiscence of La Grande Bretéche that 
one cannot help wondering why Herr Paul Lindau did not drink 
deeper of that fount whence flows so much; for, without advo- 
cating plagiarism, it may be surprising that an author untainted 
with originality or initiative should, having in his mind’s eye a 

t model, go so far out of his way to make of a commonplace 
isaster so commonplace, so much padded, and so long drawn-out 
an agony. Ada, the young and handsome wife of Professor 
Osterode, suffers an apparently unbearable ennui, caused by his 
-natured neglect of her for a more imperious mistress, Science. 

‘o her suddenly appears her husband's nephew, a young barrister. 
“ He was a good-looking young man, whose youth was the most 


(2) Faustine. Roman von Silvia Andrea, Glarus ; Commissions-Verlag 
von T. Vogel. 


(2) Im Fieber. Novelle von Paul Lindau. Berlin: Druck u. Verlag 
von 8. Schottlaender. 


sag tee | thing about him. His features were not regular, but 
e looked intelligent; he had a bright, grey-blue eye, and when 
he laughed he displayed remarkably fine, sound teeth.” He was 
well dressed, he was irresistible ; he was not resisted. He fell ill of 
a fever, in which, during his delirium, his remorse and a desire to 
burn Frau Osterode’s letters betrayed the secret to his uncle, who 
was also his benefactor. Professor Osterode strangled his nephew 
and shot his wife in “a fit of frenzy.” He was confined for some 
years in a lunatic asylum, and soon after his return to the house, 
whose decay had been modelled on that of the Grande Bretiche, 
died between the two mounds which covered the remains of his 
victims, and was comfortably buried in their immediate vicinity. 

Die Kammerjungfer (3) is the dreary history of a lady’s-maid’s 
trials, temptations, and misdoings, interspersed with hymns and 

reachments, and drearily related by Frau Marie Nathusius. It 
is difficult to see (even from the goody-goody point of view) the 
aim of this tract-like novel, in which pious and well-meaning 

rsons die unexpectedly and (according to the canons of poetic 
justice) undeservedly, and the evil-doing heroine, after under- 
going troubles she has brought upon herself, attains to supreme 
felicity in that state of life in which it has pleased her to mis- 
behave herself. 

The life of the poet Friedrich Hélderlin, as told in his letters 
and those of his friends, is edited by Dr. Carl Litzmann (4). No 
one is better fitted for the task. A keen appreciation of the 
severe beauty of form which marked this poet’s verse, adorned, to 
quote, as he remarks in his preface, “ with all the musical magic of 
which our language is capable,” together with a life-long study of 
the night-side of the human mind and emotions, has enabled Dr. 
Litzmann to follow the development of his illness, as of his genius 
and the madness that overshadowed and terminated a life which 
had begun with such rich promise. In a letter to Hegel, dated 
Jena, 1795, Hélderlin mentions Schiller’s desire that he should 
contribute to his “new journal, Die Horen,” the novel he (Hél- 
derlin) oars to finish by Easter, and the poem entitled “ Genius 
der Kiihnheit,” with other verses he had just contributed to the 
Thalia. He adds:—* Brother, I have spoken with Goethe! It 
is the greatest possible delight to meet with so much humanity, 
united to such greatness. He entertained me so kindly and gently 
that my heart laughed and still laughs when I think about it. 
Herder was cordial too, shook my hand, but behaved more like a 
man of the world, talking allegorically, as you know is his wont.” 
He proceeds to compare Fichte’s absolute ich with Spinoza’s 
substance, comments on his own correspondence on this subject 
with Fichte, draws — between the systems of Hegel and 
Kant, and breaks off, asking his correspondent to consider this 
part of his letter “as not having been written.” He will return 
to it again. He “has been long haunted by the ideal of education 
for the masses, and as you busy yourself with a section of this 
ideal—religion—perhaps I may appeal to your friendship as the con- 
ductor of my thoughts, writing what I had intended to write 
much later, in letters to you, which you shall criticize and edit.” 
The letters to his mother, sister, atlianced bride, to Schiller, to 
Schelling, Neuffer, and others, are all equally interesting in widely 
different ways, showing the different facets of a mind not yet 
unbalanced, but full to overflowing as a fragile bottle with strong 
wine. His venerable editor sickened and died a week after he 
had put the last touch to this labour of love—a labour he had 
projected from his boyl.ood, but had never had the leisure to 
undertake until after he had passed his seventieth year. 

Messrs. Lechner and Schrammen’s German Grammatical Reader 
(5) brings before the pupil’s notice the elements of one of the most 
complicated of European grammars in a pleasant manner, intro- 
ducing stories with which most young people are familiar, con- 
taining the accidence of grammar in the order in which it is 
usually taught, the grammatical points being mentioned in the 
heading of each piece and indicated by black type in the text. 
The rules concerning these are not touched upon, the student 
being i to be familiar with them before translation is 
attempted. This German grammatical reader might well be 
preceded and supplemented by Mr. C. H. Ohly’s Manual of 
German Composition (6), which contains, besides copious, well- 
chosen for translation into German, ten invaluable 
chapters on the order of words. 

In the same dainty pink binding in which they publish Mr. 
Ohly’s “Manual” Messrs, Williams and Norgate revive a selec- 
tion of The Choicest Fairy Tales by the Brothers Grimm (7), 
with explanatory notes by Mr. W. J. Hickie. The language of 
these charming stories is simple and uncommonly free from 
idiomatic intricacies. For certain minds, younger or older than 
those to which the books we have already mentioned are 
addressed, the fact that many of these tales are very amusing 
makes of them with Mr. Hickie’s help a royal road to learning. 

To the same category, which aims at combining pleasure with 
education, belong Mr. John Francis Davis's edition of Dr. 


(3) Die Kammerjungfer. ine Stadtgeschichte von Marie Natuhsius 
Halle: Richard Miihlmann’s Verlagshandlung. 

(4) Friedrich Hilderlin’s Leben, in Briefen an u. von Hilderlin. 
Bearbeitet u. ausgegeben von Carl C. T. Litzwann, Berlin: Verlag von 
Wilhelm Herz, 

(5) German Reader, By Lechner and Schrammen. London: 
Rivingtons. 

(6) A Manual of German Composition, By C. H. Ohly, Ph.D. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Grimm's Kinder- und Hausmiirchen, With Explanatory Notes 
W. J. Hickie, M.A. London; Williams & Norgate. 4 
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Riehl’s Kulturgeschichtliche Novellen (Der stumme Ratsherr, Der 
Leibmedicus, (8) &c.), the charm of which lies in fidelity of descrip- 
tion and an agreeable sense of humour. 

The Second Reader of the Parallel Grammar Series (9) consists 
of a number of extracts that lend themselves to a methodical 
study of grammar on the lines followed by this series, It is 
followed by a writer which affords practice in the use of the 
2c emery forms that have been acquired by the help of the 

er and Grammar, and by two complete alphabetical voca- 
bularies, German-English and English-German. 

Herr Eugen Fasnacht has edited for Macmillan’s Primary 
Series Christian von Schmidt's Heinrich von Eichenfels (10). It is 
followed by notes, a vocabulary in the order of the text, and some 
useful imitative exercises, 


THE ART OF BOOK DECORATION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


T was not for more than half a century after the time when 
two of Guttenburg’s pupils, Sweynheim and Pannartz, had 
introduced into Subiaco, and then into Rome, the newly-in- 
vented art of printing that, in Italy at least, any falling off began 
to show itself either in the popularity or in the quality of the art 
of pene eed or illuminating as applied to books— 
“ quell’ arte, Ch’ alluminare é chiamata in Parisi,” as Dante calls 
it. It is a popular delusion to think that the earliest printers had 
any notion of producing cheap books by the practice of their 
craft. That wonderful book, for example, the so-called Mazarine 
Bible, the earliest product of the invention of movable types, was 
originally sold at a price which would now, probably, repre- 
sented by something like 50/. or 60/. a copy. Whereas a smaller 
Bible in manuscript, with less beautifully formed letters, could 
have been bought for considerably less; the chief point being 
that a manuscript of equal size and beauty to Guttenburg’s Bible 
would have cost more than the printed volume. In that sense 
only were the early printed books cheaper than the written manu- 
scripts. Since, therefore, the printed book was an object of such 
beauty and cost, it was well worth while for the illuminator or 
miniature-painter to decorate it with his utmost skill, as is 
notably the case with that noble copy of the Mazarine Bible 
printed on vellum which is one of the chief bibliographical 
glories of the British Museum. In some cases the men who took 
up the new art of printing had been originally writers or deco- 
rators of manuscripts. This was the case with Mentelin, the first 
Strasburg printer ; and consequently we often find the books from his 
enriched with illuminationsof specially delicate and beautiful 
style. It was, however, more especially in Northern Italy and in 
Tuscany that the art of the illuminator for many years went hand 
in hand with the art of the printer. Few manuscripts, however 
beautiful, can surpass as works of art such a treasure as, for ex- 
ample, a book printed at Venice in Nicholas Jenson’s most lovel 
pes either “ Gothic” or “ Roman,” and illuminated by the ric 
cy and skilful touch of some Venetian miniatore in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. But by degrees the art of 
printing, aided by the introduction of elaborate woodcut initials 
and borders, slowly killed the older art of the illuminator, and 
after the first decade of the sixteenth century manuscripts were 
in the main only written and illuminated for some wealthy art 
patron who could afford to pay a large sum to an artist of ex- 
ceptional fame and technical skill. It is to this last period of 
the illuminator’s art that Giulio Clovio belonged, whose life and 
times are so well described in this new work by Mr. J. W. 
Bradley, the author of a copious and valuable Dictionary of the 
miniaturists of earlier times. 
Mr. Bradley’s work is much wider in its scope than is sug- 
= by its title. It not only deals with Clovio and his works, 
ut gives a great deal of interesting information about his con- 
temporaries and the general state of society in which he lived. 
Giorgio Clovio was born in 1498, two years earlier than 
Benvenuto Cellini; he was a native of a small town called 
Grizani, on the coast of Dalmatia, which was then part of the 
territory of the Venetian Republic. His name, as we have it, 
appears to be the Italianized form of some strangely spelt and 
probably, to Italian tongues, unpronounceable Croatian name. 
later life, after 1527, Clovio took the name Giulio, out of 
compliment to his friend the painter Giulio Romano, and then he 
signed himself Don Giulio Crovato, or, as the inscription on his 
— has it, Julius Clovius Crovatus. While almost a boy 
ovio visited Venice, where he found liberal patrons in two 
members of the Grimani family, both of whom became Cardinals, 
and were enthusiastic lovers of sumptuous books and manuscripts 
of all kinds. The celebrated Grimani Breviary, now one of the 
chief artistic treasures of the Ducal Library in Venice, was pur- 
chased from a Sicilian dealer by Candinn] Demenioe Grimani, to 
whom Erasmus dedicated his Paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Romans. Ina short time, like most youthful aspirants for artistic 


~ (8) W. H. Riehl’s Kulturgeschichtliche Novellen. Edited by John 
is Davis. London: Librairie Hachette. 

(9) A Second German Reader and Writer. By W. Stuart Macgowan, 

Parallel] Grammar Series. London: Swan Sonnenschein 


(20) Heinrich v. Eichenfels. By Chr. v. Schmid, London: Macmillan 


* The Life and Works of Giorgio Giulio Clovio, Miniaturist. By John 
W. Bradley, B.A., Author of “A Dictionary of Miniaturists” &c. 
London: Quaritch. 1891. 


fame, Clovio journeyed on to Rome, which at that time, during 
the Pontificate of the Medici Pope Clement VII, was the 
metropolis of the world of learning and of art, much in the same 
way as Florence had been, forty years earlier, under the enlight- 
—_ rule of the Magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici, Clement VIL’s 
uncle. 

ceany. | his life in Rome Clovio found many friends and patrons ; 
among the former, the most helpful to him in every way was 
Raphael’s favourite pupil, Giulio Reanane. At this time Clovio’s 
finished style as a miniature-painter was gradually formed 
through the combined influences of a study of classical art, an 
admiration for the works of Raphael and his successors, and, 
above all, by the overwhelming effect on his mind produced by 
the genius and colossal powers of Michelangelo, who was then in 
the zenith of his glory. Among all the artistic treasures of 
Rome, Clovio was most filled with wondering admiration at the 
splendours of the frescoes with which Michelangelo had deco- 
rated the vault of the Sistine Chapel twelve or fifteen years 
before, and thenceforth he attempted, with most lamentable 
results, to reproduce, on a microscopic scale, the colossal glories 
of Michelangelo’s inimitable paintings. Clovio was still in 
Rome in 1527, when it became the scene of one of the most 
terrific episodes of Italian history during its hideous sack by the 
Constable de Bourbon’s army. Clovio had not the luck, 
like his contemporary Cellini, to be shut up in the fortress of 
St. Angelo, the only place which successfully resisted the 
besiegers. Like many other well-known artists, he narrowly 
escaped death, and suffered such cruelty and outrage on the = 
of the brutal Spaniards that for a while his spirit was broken, 
and he made a vow to adopt a monastic life—a vow which he 
afterwards, at least nominally, fulfilled, and received the tonsure 
of one of the religious orders. In 1531, and for about eight years 
after, Clovio lived and worked in Perugia. To this period many 
of his best works belong, especially that wonderful example of 
painting in minutest, most highly-finished miniature, which is 
one among the many little-visited treasures of the Soane Museum 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Clovio lived to a good old age, dying 
at the age of eighty, in 1578. He was buried in Rome, in the 
Choir of the Church of 8. Pietro in Vincoli, where an inscribed 
slab, put uP some years after his death, describes him as a famous 
painter, and also as having been one of the Regular Canons of 
that Church. 

Mr. Bradley deserves great credit for the painstaking way in 
which he has recorded all that is to be learnt about this most 
famous miniaturist of the sixteenth-century period of decadence ; 
also for the large mass of illustrative matter which forms nearly 
half of his book. In point of arrangement there is much to be 
desired. Mr. Bradley would have done well to keep Clovis’s 
life separate from the mass of interesting but somewhat irrelevant 
material which is mixed up with it, all of which would have been 
much better placed in a separate excursus or appendix. The 
absence of .an adequate index is much to be regretted; a 
index being of special importance in a book the contents of which 
are so miscellaneous in character. 

On Clovis’s technical methods, and on his general style as a 
miniaturist, Mr. Bradley writes with ability and knowledge. Like 
most biographers, he is perhaps inclined to give the artist who 
forms the subject of his work a higher place than he really 
deserves. The truth is that Clovio’s drawing is weak and 
exaggerated, and, though his paintings are in their microscopic 
detail almost miracles of human skill and patience, yet one 
cannot but feel that in the mair it is wasted labour. Clovio 
obviously had no sense of scale; his miniatures look like designs 
for colossal pieces of tapestry ; and indeed, in some cases, actually 
are almost direct copies from designs with figures of more than 
life-size. In this respect Clovio’s work is most strikingly unlike 
that of the older illuminators, whose designs are always perfectly 
suited to their scale, and the amount of detail exactly fitted for 
the special size and place of each miniature. In Clovio’s techni- 
cally wonderful miniatures there is an excess of minute detail} 
which it is almost painful to examine, and yet the general effect of 
the whole is not highly decorative, but is poor and weak compared 
tosuch masterpieces as the Northern French Apocalypses of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. With this qualification Mr. 
Bradley’s criticisms are full of taste and of good sense, and his 
whole work is one which inspires the reader with a respect for the 
author and with admiration for his exceptional powers of research. 

There are one or two slips which need correction. Cellini in 
his Autobiography gives no account of the sack of Rome, the 
sight of which he was luckily spared (p. 129). Sebastiano de} 
Piombo cannot rightly be described as “ the Keeper of the Papa? 
Seal” (pp. 237, 322). His office was the much humbler one of 
supplying the leaden bulle (piombi) which were affixed to docu- 
ments of less importance ten those which the Pope himself 
sealed annulo piscatoris. At p. 301 “St. John before the Lateran 
gate” should be “before the Latin gate.” At p. 88 the reputed 
seal of the Emperor Nero in the collection of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
is called a cameo, whereas, of course, a seal must necessarily be 
an intaglio, And at the previous page Mr. Bradley is hardly 
correct in stating that the best Greek art in portraits on coins 
ranges from the time of Alexander to Ptolemy Soter—a too brief 
period considering that these two men were contemporaries. On 
the whole, however, Mr. Bradley’s work is tee a er from errors, 
and will form a very welcome supplement to his previous work 
on this too little studied and artistically important subject. 


| 
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THE HISTORY OF PICKWICK.* 


R. FITZGERALD never tires, in the book before us, of 
repeating that the work he is illustrating is a great and 
wonderful work. Perhaps the clearest proof of his own sincerity 
is the cardinal fact that he has thought it necessary to write a 
whole volume on Pickwick, on its history and in illustration of 
its contents. If there is any book in modern literature of the 
lighter kind for which blind admiration may be allowed it cer- 
tainly is the book of Pickwick. Therefore, we may accept Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s enthusiasm, and must not look too curiously into 
certain criticisms with notes of admiration which, applied to any 
other book, might agnor extravagant or superfluous. 

The origin of the book we all know. Seymour, the artist, who 
was always drawing Cockney sporting plates, was commissioned 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall to do a series of such sketches which 
were to be accompanied by letterpress. First, a Mr. Clarke, who 
had written Three Courses and a Dessert, was asked to contribute 
this letterpress ; fortunately, he did not reply; then Leigh Hunt, 
of all people in the ar was thought of—it is not reported 
what he said; then Mr. Charles Whitehead, whose reply is also 
unknown ; and, finally, Charles Dickens himself, who had already 
achieved a certain reputation by his Sketches by Boz. The writer 
was to receive fifteen guineas for each number, consisting of a sheet 
and a half; later on he was allowed a share in the copyright. 
Mr. Fitzgerald says that the firm behaved to the author with 
fairness and liberality. That is very likely; but, as he does 
not tell us how the account stood on both sides, it is difficult to 
understand how he arrives at this judgment. 

The original Pickwick, as first designed, was a tall thin man ; 
the figure afterwards adopted was drawn from a fat old beau of 
Richmond who always dressed in drab tights and gaiters. The 
name of Pickwick was borrowed from a family of that name at 
Bath. They were proprietors of an hotel and had coaches running 
between London and Bath. The first number of this serial began 
on March the 31st, 1836. Its success was certain from the first ; 
but when Sam Weller appeared a run upon it began which was 
simply unprecedented in the history of bookselling. All the world 
was reading it at once, or clamouring for it. The proofs were 
revised and sometimes cut down by Dickens's friend John 
Forster. 

On the eve of the appearance of the second number Seymour 
committed suicide. ‘The illustration of the work was then given 
to Mr. R. W. Buss, a painter of some name. But his drawings 
failed to satisfy either publisher or author. Thackeray offered 
to undertake the task ; Leech also volunteered ; finally, Hablot K. 
Browne—Phiz—was chosen, with the result that we know. In 
November 1837 the last number of Pickwick was issued, the 
happy conclusion being celebrated by a dinner. Mr. Fitzgerald 
mentions a fact which will be new to most of his readers—viz. 
that Dickens actually for eleven months carried on Oliver Twist 
at the same time as Pickwick. He was also at the same time 
editing a magazine. 

Every collector of first editions knows the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining the first issue of Pickwick in its old green covers. 
There were twenty numbers in all—a first edition should be in 
its green covers—there were forty-five plates, seven by Seymour, 
thirty-six by Phiz, and two, which were suppressed, by Buss. 
These plates should be good impressions, with no letterpress under 
them. The curious will find a great deal of additional infor- 
mation, useful to the collector, as regards these plates, and the 
alterations and variations found in the different editions. The 
chronology of Pickwick, as hard to reconcile as that of the Chinese 
dynasties, the mistakes and contradictions of Pickwick, the old 
houses made famous by Pickwick, the dramatized versions of Pick- 
wick, the translations of Pickwick, the manners and customs of 
the time now past away, will all be found set forth and seriously 
treated in Mr, Fitzgerald’s volume. It is a contribution to the 
bibliography of Dickens which will grow increasingly valuable 
as time goes on, And to every one who loves his Pickwick it is, 
and will always continue to be, u most interesting and useful 
volume. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has taken the pains to enumerate all the 
characters presented in the course of the work. There are no 
fewer than three hundred and sixty! We cannot agree with the 
enthusiastic critic that “every one is distinct and present to the 
memory, with their sayings and doings, without confusion or 
indistinctness.” But most of them undoubtedly are. A question 
or two as to the list put to real lovers of Pickwick, people who 
think they know the book by heart, yet take it up continually 
and are never tired of it, might tend to show that there is a little 
exaggeration in this statement. For instance, “ What is known 
of the ‘shoving’ man? Give a short account of the brewer's 
wife. What part in the history is taken by the red-headed 
man? What by the fat man? What do you know of Jane, 
Whiffin, Goodwin, Kate, Sarah, Brookes the pieman, the 
Clubbers, Thomas Groflin, the man in green foil smalls, Pruftle, 
Price, Crookey, the young lady peeling potatoes, Mr. Snicks, Mr. 
Prosee, the ill-looking gentleman, the old woman with jam, and 
Simmery?” We venture to affirm that he who can sit down and 
answer these questions satisfactorily, and offhand, is a very pro- 
found student of Pickwick indeed. 


* The History of Pickwick. By Percy Fitzgerald. London: Chapman 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC LIGHT.* 


pas is a little book which can hardly be read without profit 

by any one who is about to “ install” electric light in his or 
her house. It is natural that Mr. J. E. H. Gordon, the well- 
known electrical engineer, should have electrically lighted his 
own house, and he seems from this volume to have done so ina 
singularly complete and careful way. Mrs. Gordon's advice has, 
therefore, the great advantage of bein entirely founded upon 
experience of the most practical kind. She poe Mi us from the 
basement floor to the attic ceiling, not missing a place where 
light ought to be, and making divers digressions into places, such 
as the insides of cupboards and saucepans, which an inexperienced 
person would never have thought of lighting at all. 

The only point upon which Mrs. Gordon’s volume as a hand- 
book for practical reference leaves something to seek is the ex- 
planation of a few words of electric-light slang, the meaning of 
which the reader is left to puzzle out for himself No doubt they 
seemed to the author to be as generally intelligible as floor, ceiling, 
door, and the like; but nevertheless the following sentence as it 
stands would probably be unintelligible to nineteen out of twenty 
intelligent salons :—“A pair of electric wires should be placed 
round each of the sitting-rooms at the top of the evil mer 
and sockets, sometimes called shoes, should be fixed upon them at 
intervals, so that any standard can be moved to any part of the 
room or house, and to facilitate this, all the plugs and sockets in 
the house should be interchangeable.” It would have saved 
trouble if it had been explained that a “ standard” is a lamp which 
you can carry about, and which will stand by itself, and give light 
as long as it is attached by a wire fastened to it for the purpose, 
to a place prepared for it in the wall or elsewhere ; that a plug is 
a small piece of wood (apparently) garnished with two little 
spikes, and fastened to that end of the wire at which the standard 
is not; and that a socket consists of two little holes in the wall or 
wainscoting, into which you fit the spikes on the plug when you 
want to use the standard. We do not guarantee the correctness of 
these explanations, but they represent the inferences we have 
drawn, after careful study, from Mrs. Gordon’s text and Mr. Fell’s 
illustrations. It seems that electric lights in a house are all 
either “ standards ” or “ pendants” ; and, though the pendants are 
more important, a certain proportion of standards is essential to 
comfort. As to the advantages and disadvantages incident to 
different ways of arranging both Mrs. Gordon has a great deal to 
say, and whoever proposes to be electrically lighted may profit 
equally by her observations whether he shares her taste in deco- 
rative upholstery or not. The illustrations are particularly clear 
and instructive. 

On the economical side of the question Mrs. Gordon's work is 
no less satisfactory, The moral of her observations is pretty well 
set forth in this passage :— 

In calculating the expenses of the electric light, they should not be com- 
pared with the former gas bills only, but with the gas, paraffin, and wax 
candles, and a small amount added for tapers and matches. If this is done, 
I feel sure from my own experience that the electric light bills will com- 

re most favourably with the former bills for illumination, without taking 
into account the saving to health and decorations. 

It is reassuring to learn that servants can be effectively persuaded 
to turn off the light in and elsewhere when it is not 
actually in use. The ander will find that the house electrically 
lighted on Mrs. Gordon's principles has or can have light wherever 
it is wanted for any pu , and that fire is used in it for heat 
only. “ Matches lying about in an electrically lighted house are 
inexcusable ; their proper place is in the housemaid’s box.” This 
circumstance renders particularly interesting two or three refer- 
ences to an “ electric cigar-lighter,” of which no detailed account 
is given. It would be interesting to know how this machine 
works; whether it can be carried about, whether you can have 
plenty of it scattered about places where they smoke, and—which 
is most important—whether it will light pipes. Because it would 
be most undesirable, after electrically lighting one’s house and 
throwing away one’s matches, to find oneself deprived of the 
opportunity of smoking tobacco, save upon the condition of 
summoning the housemaid, and requiring her to produce her box. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE author of the preface to this collected edition of certain 
Egyptian essays by M. Gabriel Charmes (1) (not a few of 
which will be in the memory of readers who interest themselves 
in such things) says, if not with absolute truth, yet with a truth 
which it would be unwise to gainsay, that “les cuvres de polé- 
mique n’ont qu'un temps.” There are certainly exceptions, from 
Demosthenes, we might say from the Jewish prophets, downwards. 
But with writers of the calibre of “ego et tu,” as the Roman 
easantly said, it is the rule, and the less polemic there is mixed 
in their work the better for its chances of living. Whether 
M. Charmes “loved Egypt,” as he certainly did, most for itself, 
or because of that very curious sentiment which attaches French- 
men to the country where they were beaten, and not too creditably 
beaten, in the thirteenth century, and again in the nineteenth at the 
* Decorative Electricity. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. With aC 


on Fire Risks by J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., M. Inst. C.E. llustrated by H 
Fell. London: Sampson Low & Co, 181. : 


(1) L’Egypte. Par Gabriel Charmes. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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beginning, and again in the nineteenth towards the end, we need not 
inquire. On Egyptian architecture, archeology, literature, bric-i- 
brac, and what not, he could speak, ifnot with the authority of a 
scholar, at any rate with the zeal of a student, and certainly with 
the pen of an accomplished and ready writer. So let this work 
of his be welcome, despite his own ominous phrase, “On ne 
ressuscite pas les morts.” 

Another good book on the East is M. René Millet’s (2) descrip- 
tion of his travels in the Balkan Peninsula, from Salonica to 
Belgrade in one direction, and from the Danube to the Adriatic 
in the other. M. Millet touches on a great many questions ; and 
perhaps he has too much political discussion to satisfy the 
general reader, too much description and gossip to content the 

uidnunc. We may at least agree with him in his belief that 
the conduct of Europe to Turkey, for the last five-and-thirty 
years, has been irrational and unjust. 

The late M. Gustave Guillaumet’s Tableaur algériens (3) have, 
we believe, been already published in a stately edition with his 
own illustrations. The letterpress now appears by itself. The 
book-writer, like the artist, owed much to Fromentin; but his 
range of observation was wider, and his subjects, therefore, more 
various, if his ability was something less. 

Count Hiibner is a rather industrious author. He has gone 
“round the world”; he has gone “across the British Empire” 
(which, indeed, is another way of taking the same journey, to the 

t annoyance of Mr. Labouchere), and he has written about 
Sixtus the Fifth. Now he gives us his journal (4) in the very 
momentous, if not exactly terrible, year, 1848-49. Apparently 
the Count was used to write rather argumentative and “ reflec- 
tious” journals in those days. His account of the bombardment 
of Vienna—an act of heroism for which Windischgriitz deserves 
canonization in this century of moral funk—is, however, worth 
having, and a man who has plenty of time may read the whole 
book with advantage. A man who has not, we fear, will hardly 
read the whole of it. 

The Histoire d’ Allemagne (5) of the indefatigable M. Zeller has 
reached its seventh volume—a slimmer one than some others, we 
think, but still containing more than four hundred well-filled 
pages, with never a footnote of reference. We have often ex- 

ressed our opinion of this way of writing history, which is too 

ll for the reader, and too scantily furnished for the student ; 
but M. Zeller knows his own mind as a historian, and sticks 


to it. 

" y army-leader Lannes” (6) is one of the most “ sympa- 
thetic” of the Napoleonic marshals. He was, if we may 
trust his portraits, like Paris, handsome, and he was certainly 
like Hector,. brave. If he was not exactly a gentleman, 
he was not a cad, like his master, There are no such 
stains on his memory as rest on the memories of Soult, Massena, 
and Davoust. If his duty at Saragossa was a thankless one, it 
was his duty, and he did it. He died almost young at Essling in 
his vocation, in a hard tussle which could be called a victory, 
and before the evil dayscame. Fifteen pitched battles, twenty- 
two minor fights, fourteen sieges, eight wounds stand to his 
credit ; and Bobadil himself could hardly demand more. Napoleon 
thought him the best general of an infantry corps that he had, if 
not equal to others in tactics on the great scale. For all which 
reasons and others (it is not his fault that Duc de Montebello 
champagne has never pleased us) we are quite content that 
General Thoumas should celebrate him in a volume neither too 
big nor too bombastic, but as workmanlike as its subject. 

M. de Laveleye’s book on the origin of property is too well 
known to need detailed notice here (7). It is sufficient to say 
that it has reached its fourth edition, that the author has to a 
great extent re-written it, and that he answers all objections— 
which, among other advantages, will give the objectors something 
more to write about. 

Three new numbers of the useful Classigues populaires (8), 
which MM. Lecéne & Oudin publish, and which M. Faguet 
directs, or used to direct, have appeared. These volumes, well- 

inted, and ornamented with portraits, are extraordinarily 
ow in price, and deserve the attention of those who (for what 
reason we have never ourselves quite understood) will read about 
a writer, though they will not read him. They are so fashioned 
as to do the least possible harm in such a case, containing not so 
much criticism as copious extract and analysis, with a certain 
amount of running comment. Though M. Rod is the most dis- 
tinguished man of letters among the authors, M. Bizos’s volume 
may be most useful to Englishmen. For we have several excel- 
lent introductions to Dante, and more than one to Saint-Simon, 
but none, in any detail, to Ronsard. 


(2) Souvenirs des Balkans. Par René Millet. Paris: Hachette. 
(3) Tableaux algériens. Par Gustave Guillaumet. Paris: Plon. 
(4) Une année de ma vie. Par le Comte de Hiibner. Paris: Hachette. 
(5) Histoire d’ Allemagne—La Réforme. Par Jules Zeller. Paris: Perrin. 
Le Maréchal Lannes, Par le Général Thoumas. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 
De la propriété et de ses formes primitives. Par Emile de Laveleye. 
(8) Classiques populaires—Dante. Par E. Rod. MRonsard. Par G. 
Saint-Simon, Par J. de Crozais. Paris : Lectne et Oudin. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


NDER tae title Free Exchange (K Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.), Mr. Bernard Mallet has collected in one 

volume the writings of the late Sir Louis Mallet on Free-trade, 
Commercial Treaties, Taxation, the Law of Value, and other 
economic subjects. The majority of these essays are of course 
familiar to every student of the political or the economic aspects. 
of Free-trade. The elaborate, and almost exhaustive, paper on 
the “ Political Opinions of Richard Cobden,” reprinted from the 
North British Review, is perhaps as mature an exposition of the 
doctrines of the Manchester school as could be desired, and repre- 
sents Cobden’s views with a skill that is at once strikingly com- 
prehensive and, beyond doubt, extremely prepossessing. In this 
respect, indeed, it illustrates the depth and sincerity of the 
enthusiasm that Cobden aroused in his disciples, and proves the- 
writer to have been more Cobdenite than Cobden himself, as a 
friend of Sir Louis Mallet’s observes in a letter quoted by the 
editor. Perhaps the association ef some of the fathers of Free-. 
trade with the peace-at-any-price politicians tended to produce a 
reaction in the country against Colionlon, yet the first principles. 
of Free-trade, once adopted as a national policy, were never 
seriously threatened. Not many years since the narrower section 
of the Manchester Free-traders was at its noisiest and most 
aggressive culmination ; it was fully demonstrated that a spirited 
foreign policy and Free-trade were naturally allied in a stron 
and patriotic administration. In these days when politi 
economy is a “ shattered science,” it is curious to recall the time 
when a school of Radicalism was popularly supposed to represent. 
true Free-trade doctrines. At present, though Protectionists of 
all shades are to be found in all political parties, it is among the 
Radicals that they are most numerous and most active. In Sir 
Louis Mallet’s interesting memorandum on Commercial Treaties 
we find Free-trade detined as “the liberation of trade from all 
protective duties.” What could be more simple? It has quite 
a primitive air, this definition, such as befits the first utterances 
of a new school of thought. Yet this was written as late as 
1865. Then Sir Louis Mallet proceeds to define the “leadin, 
principle of the recent commercial policy of England ”—signaliz 
by the French treaty—as “ war against Protection in every form.” 
It is interesting to compare the unvarying Cobdenite orthodoxy 
of the writer, and his fidelity to sound first principles, with the 
position of certain latter-day Free-traders, who would carry on 
the war against Protection even to retaliation against foreign 
tariffs, like the McKinley Bill. Free-traders there are who are 
Free-traders only in name. Logical consistency is the note of alk 
the papers included in this volume; the note of the admirable 
paper on the incidence of taxation and that on the law of value, 
of the demonstration of reciprocity as “the essence of all trade,” 
and of the valuable reflections on monopolies, natural and 
artificial. 

The new selection from Schopenhauer'’s Parerga—The Art of 
Literature (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.)—deals with a variety of 
topics connected with the writing and the reading of books, and 
is altogether the most attractive of the series of translations by 
Mr. T. Bailey Saunders. As arranged and selected, the reflec- 
tions and aphorisms in this book possess genuine unity and a prac- 
tical aim. Often enough they embody very obvious truths, which, 
however, acquire new force and suggestiveness by Schopenhauer’s 
mastery of clear and expressive language, of novel illustration, 
and of well-defined form. Perhaps the aphorisms on the art of 
reading are even more valuable to the general, or reading, public 
than the observations on authorship, style, criticism, admirable 
as these are in many respects. There is much in the volume 
that is excellently corrective of a common delusion, ludi- 
crously illustrated by the manuals that profess to instruct the 
young in the art of fiction, essay-writing, and even “ poetry.” 
“ How not to write” is the only art that is really in sore need 
of professors. Then, as to the art of reading, it is refreshing in 
these days of chatter about Shelley to note how accurately 
Schopenhauer gauges the sham culture of the reading public in 
this age of smatterings. ‘“ Rather than read Goethe,” he remarks, 
“people prefer to read what has been written about him.” It 
were easy to cull many excellent aphorisms scattered through the 
observations on style, on thinking for one’s self, on the study of 
Latin, and the rest. 

That blessed word “ heredity” does not, we believe, appear in 
Mr. Furneaux Jordan’s booklet, Body, Parentage, and Character in 
History (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), though every page 
is inspired by the hereditarian spirit. Mr. Jordan has taken upon 
himself to examine the Tudors, especially Henry VIII. “ Let us 
see what an examination of Henry’s bodily organization, and 
especially of his parentage, will do for us.” Such is Mr. Jordan’s 
proposal, The result is very much what might be expected. Let 
us see what there is to examine, There are the portraits and the 
historians, Something may be done with character and parent- 
age; but a good deal of difficulty arises about the body. Alto 
gether, we do not learn of Mr. Jordan. He makes a glib and 
cheerful course, says very pleasant things—such as “ the big, 
comely, pink Elizabeth was her father in petticoats”—and of 
“downward chins” and “convex backs” is a curious observer. 
Yet in the end we are made to feel like Lamb when he was im- 
pelled to examine “ bumps.” 

Eight Years in Kaffraria (Wells Gardner & Co), by Mr. Alan 
G. 8. Gibson, is a description of missionary labours in the diocese 
of St. John, Kaffraria, and one of the most complete and minute 
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records of the kind we have read for many a year. On the whole, 
the pictures of life in Griqualand t and Pondoland are 
pleasing and decidedly interesting. There seems to be no lack of 
enterprise. In the little village of Umtata the mission-tield is 
occupied by three denominations. The effect of this, as a proof of 
“our unhappy divisions,” is “thoroughly bad,” says Mr. Gibson. 
Yet for four years the Maclear district, in spite of a guarantee of 
130/. a year, was without a resident priest, though every effort 
was made through the Bishop to fill the post. We cannot but 
think that, if this offer had been known in England, as it should 
have been, there would have been no lack of applicants. In 
Pondoland, where, as Mr. Gibson says, every white man “has 
rain,” the missionary has at times to appear as a rain-maker ; 
end on one occasion a serious difficulty arose among the Pondos as 
to whether a certain rainfall had been made by the Church or by 
the Wesleyans. 

Well printed, in pretty though Quakerish bindings, are Mr. 
Thomas Sergeant Perry's translations of M. Imbert de St. Amand’s 
historical studies of eminent Frenchwomen, of which we have 
Citizeness Bonaparte and Marie Louise and the Decadence of the 
Empire ({utchinson & Co.) It must be owned that the title 
of this series of translations, “Famous Women of the French 
Court,” is somewhat ill chosen. In the second volume Marie 
Louise is naturally entirely eclipsed by the enthralling story of 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Russia and campaign against the Allies 
im 1813. 

In Middle Harbour, by Thomas Heney (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.), a volume of verse “chiefly Australian,” is one 
of those books of “ poetry” that may fairly be said to contain 
promise, without subjecting the reviewer to the charge of 
vagueness. The promise is to be detected in isolated passages 
of Mr. Heney’s poems, in “A Sguatter of ’68,” for instance, 
rather than in the execution and conception of any one poem as 
a whole. 

A Class-Book on Light (Methuen & Co.), by Mr. R. Elliot 
Steel, treats of the elements of the science of optics in a tho- 
roughly practical fashion, and is illustrated throughout by 
excellent diagrams. The exposition of the various uses of optical 
instruments is particularly clear and efficient. 

Summer and Winter Resorts of Tyrol, by C. Pemberton (Meran: 
Ellmenreich), is a collection of pleasing sketches of Tyrolean 
health resorts that embraces most of the chief places of interest 
between Kufstein or Innsbriick and Bosen or Lake Garda. For 
tourists this handbook would prove a capital descriptive guide ; 
but the want of a map is soaintiioe of a drawback. 

The translation of Wagner's Prose Works (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) in serial form, by Mr. W. Ashton Ellis, 
editor of The Meister, is a formidable undertaking, yet one that 
is doubtless grateful to the members of the Wagner Society to 
whom it is issued as a gift, and for the good of the cause. Part 
I. contains the curious and characteristic sketch of his life which 
the composer wrote at the request of his friend Heinrich Laube, 
with the introduction to “ Art and Revolution.” 

We have also received the “authorized translation” of Dr. 
Déllinger’s Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) ; Geometry of Position, by Robert H. 
Graham (Macmillan & Co.); The World and the Man, by the 
Rt. Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D. (Wells Gardner & Co.), 
being the Baldwin Lectures, Michigan, for 1890; Medical 
Education, Medical Colleges, §c., edited by John H. Rauch, M.D., 
issued by the Illinois State Board of Health (Springtield, Ill. : 
Rokker) ; Hansard’s Extra-Parliamentary Debates, the first 
section of the new second volume, comprising all important 
gees letters, manifestoes uttered between November 1890 and 

e 25th of January, 1891, throughout the United Kingdom ; 
Encyclopedia of Whist, a useful pocket-guide of advice to young 
yn: by Sir William Cusack-Smith (Gibbings) ; German, by 

- M‘Queen Gray (Methuen & Co.), a German reading book of 
“sight translation papers”; Where was the Sin? by Haine 
Whyte, a sad, tedious novelette (Bristol: Arrowsmith); Drea 
Hours, by Franklyn W. Lee, a little collection of ultra-senti- 
mental verse, with interludes of humorous (American) recitals 
<St. Paul, Minn.: Sunshine Publishing Co.); and The Twilights, 
by Henry James Snell, a poem, printed for the author, too in- 
scrutable for description. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, April 18, 


at3. Vocalist, Miss Ada Patterson. Violoncello, Master Jean Gerardy, the talented 
founs Belgian Violoncellist, age 12} )ears. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. Seats, Num- 


ed, 28. 6d. : Unnumbered, ls 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The THIRTY- 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, ls. 


APLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


EXHIBITION 


oF 
CURTAINS 
APLE & CO. have the 


honour to announce that they 
are now exhibiting in their newly-deco- 
rated Show Rooms the Largest and 
Choicest Selection of High-class PURE 
SILK and other CURTAIN FABRICS 
which they have ever submittel to 
their patrons. The new designs for the 
season are of the most lovely description, 
and there is really a wonderful profusion 
of delightful novelties, 


APLE & CO. have a 
most Wonderful Assortment of 
SILKEN TEXTURES, including the 
richest Genoa Velvets in many beauti- 
ful designs and colourings, Silken 
Damasks, and double and single width 
Silk Plushes, in all the newest «nd most 
fashionable shades. Many of these are 
designed and woven exclusively for 
MAPLE & CO, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. 


EXHIBITION 


CRETONNES 


APLE & CO. have the 
LARGEST STOCK in the 
WORLD.—The largest and best selection 
of CRETONNES ever seen. Every con- 
ceivable variety of design and colour- 
ings. Visitors to the Show Rooms can- 
not fail to be pleased, not only with 
the almost unlimited assortment, but 
also with the manifestly superior cha- 
racter of the goods. 


\ APLE & CO. have for this 
7. season arranged for the repro- 
duction of some of the finest Old 
CRETONNES that were so much ad- 
mired fifteen years ag». There fabrics 
are hand printed, and in their richness 
of effect and depth of colouring exhibit 
resuits unattainable by the ordinary 
process of roller-machiue printing. 


MAPLE & CO 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Much favoured by Her Majesty."— World. 
“ The best beverage.”— Truth, 

“ Cosmopolitan.”—British Medical Journal. 
“Cheap as well as good.” 

“ The demand for it is great and increasing.” 


The Times. 


G.B.” 


“ LANCET ” ANALYSI® AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Posr Free. 


FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


SUTTON ‘Ssurron’s GRASS SEEDS 


SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON & SONS, 
READING. 


For all Soils and Purposes, 


9s. to 35s. PER ACRE. 


Particulars on application. 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHTING, 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR Dances, &c, 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Where a Mode! Installation can be seen at work. . 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


OConTENTS oF No. 1,850, Arrit 11, 1891: 


Chronicle. 

Manipur. Lord Dufferin at St. Andrews. 

The Foreign Relations of the United States, 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. _ Ireland. Critics’ Crimes. 

The Sentence on Wilson. Phineas T, Barnum. 
The New American Navy. A Careless Caricaturist. 
““'Tis Eleven Years Since.” The County Council Estimates. 
Unwhigged Gentlemen. 


A Forgotten Writer. 
Royal Italian Opera. The Cry of the Birds. 
Money Matters, The French Gallery. 
The Realities and Unrealities of Sham-Fighting. 
Before the Footlights. Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow, 
“Linda Grey.’ The Weather, 
A Contradiction in Terms. 


History of Sicily. 
Novels. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Essays. 
Charles Macklin. The Rights of Women. 
Books in Elizabsthan Literature. 
Hannibal. Skeat’s English Etymology. German Literature, 
The Art of Book Decoration in the Sixteenth Century. 
The History of Pickwick. 
Domestic Electric Light. French Literature, 
New Books and Reprints, 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SSUE of SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SIIARES, 


With FIFTY PER CENT. BONUS. 


[PORTANT ADVANCE in in the PRINTING ART. 
HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


“IT IS TO THE PRINTING BUSINESS OF THE PRESENT DAY WHAT 
THE INVENTIONS OF GUTENBERG AND CAXTON WERE TO THE 
PRIMITIVE WRITING SYSTEMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.” 


“A MACHINE FROM WHICH I CANNOT BUT ANTICIPATE EFFECTS 

EQUALLY EXTENSIVE AND BENEFICIAL TO MANKIND.” 
The Rt. Hon. W. BE. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY (Limited) OFFER for SUBSCRIPTION. £50,000 
of PREFERENCE SHARES of £5 each, bearing interest at the rate of Six per 
Cent. per annum in addition to a Bonus of 50 per cent. upon all amounts of two 
Preference Shares and upwards applied for, to be given in fully paid ordinary £5 
nam thus entitling the holder to a further and future share of contingent 


The Six per Cent. interest on the Preference Shares is already covered by income 
from Royalties (on machines now placed and satisfactorily working in various lead- 
ing newspapers and printing offices, and machines in course of construction), and 
the capital to be raised from this issue of Preference Shares is for building machines 
for which actual signed orders bave been obtained by the Company. 

The field for these machines is practically unlimited. 

‘The Preference Shares are payable in five instalments of £1 each at intervals of 
not less than two months between each instalment, Interest at 5 per cent. will be 
paid on investments in advance. The Company already possess manufacturing 
works at Manchester. 

Forms of application for preference shares (with bonus), with copies of reports, 
pamphlets and other information of the fullest character, also orders to view Lino- 
+ say Machines at work,can be obtained from the undersigned.—By order of the 

W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C., April 1891. 


ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 


THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual! Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,800. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Rear-Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD MoCLINTOCK, F.R.8. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.8. 
Thoobject of thie Charity is to give a Home or Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 


diess. 
100 Old Sailors. out of 1.700 Applicant enjoyed the benefits of this Charity ; but from 
ane, of Sands he Committee are hundreas of worthy 


whe ter yours have boom ot Sea as Seaman, Mate, or 
many from destitution. 


Office : 5¢ Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. W, E. DENNY, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H°R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes, Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment til] elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscript , and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. HERRIES & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by the SkcrETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where all communications 
should be addressed, 

WEMYSS, Cha: 


irman. 
EVANS CRONK, 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 


TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 
This is the only Society providing Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast in the 
streets of London and Suburbs. 


Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY. BavaN, TRITTON, Raysom, BOUVERIE,& Co. 


117 Victoria Street, 8.W. M. W. MILTON, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly 


EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will commence op 
MONDAY, June 5, 1601. 
In addition to the E inati he Ui . Provincial Examinations will be held - 
University College, Aberystwith ; Universtey Callers, Bangor ; the Modern School, 
Birmingham; University Colleze, Bristol; U College, Cardiff 
llege, Chettenham (tor Ladies only); St. Gregory's College, Downside ; The 
Heriot, Watt College, a ee oe the Royal Medical College, Epsom; the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds ; } ag Coilege, Liverpool ; the Owens College, Manchester ; the ag 
of Science and Art, Newcastie-o.-Tyne ; University College, Nottingham ; Firth College, 
Shettield ; Stonyhurst College ; and St. Cuthhert’ s College, Ushaw. 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the Rea ISTRAR (University of lant, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.) tor a Form of Entry not less than sive weeks before the commence- 
ment of the Examination. 


April 7, 1891. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
OF MEDICINE. 


CLASSES recommence on MAY 1, and are so arranged as to afford a conveniens 
onportunlty for to begin their Medical Course. 
d from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
WILLIAMS, Dean, 
J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A “Secretary. 
ReYau AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established b: 1845, for Land Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Bur- 
veyors, intending &c. Practical and Instruction in Agriculture and 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, 

‘or Prospectus, with list of P 
than ‘Scholraht Diplom iy to the Purscrpat. 
NEXT SESSION degins TUESDAY, May 19 


(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. For the TRAINING of YOUTHS 
for COLONIAL LIFE, &e. 

_ Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

ON for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26, 27, ®%. ELEVEN 
SCHOLANSEHIPS at least, of value ranging between £*0 and £20 per annum, will be awarded. 
Chief omeeee. Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under fifteen._For further 
details apply tothe SkcrETARY, The College. Chel itenham. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
PERS BILL, 

he COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fi Ce NGINE EER for em: tin Ei 

Indie, Sethe Colonies. About FIFTY STUDEN’ will be admi mber 

For Co: tition Ge Secretary of State will offer TEN Appointments in ‘the ee Public 

Works and TWO the Indien Telegraph Department. — For particulars, 

apply to the i at the Collere 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 


SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and “ HOUSE SCITOLARSHIPS (£31 10s. each) 
will be awarded in June. Particulars from the HeAbD-MASTER, 


GUY'S HOSPITAL __ MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEt BEGINS on = May 1. 
be contains fy occupation. 1 Classes. 
are a held of the University of mn, and other 
Higher 
APPOINTMENTS.—AI! Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in September 189!1.—Two Open Scholarships in arts, one 
of the. value of 100 0 aan. open to Candidates under twenty years of age; 
open to under twenty-five years o' Two Open Scholarshipa 

in Science, one of he velue of 125 Guineas, and another «f 5 Guineas, open to Candidates 
under twenty-five years of age. 
PRIZES are awarded to Students in their various years ng in the aggreg to 
more than £300. 
DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which affords to 
Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery 

COLLEGE.—The residential College accommodates about 50 Students in addition to the 
Resident Statf of the Hospital. The Co!leee contains a large Dining Hall, Reading Rooms, 
and Gymnasium for the use of the STUDENTS’ CLUB, 

For Bogsppotue and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. Peary, Guy's Hospital, 
London, 8. 


RADFORD HOUSE, COVENTR 
RATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1800. 
Bors received trom Rix to Twelve yeart of and for Col and Local Examina- 


are of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 


o 


and 


Fare 
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MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on May 1 We 

0 on May t. one RANCH—I4 CORNHILL, 
Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to devote its three months B 1 
to the uninterru study of Chemistry and Physics, and so to present themselves for the FounpeD 1806, 
examinations in those subjects at the end of July. If successful therein, they are free to 
devote the ertire Winter Session to the lectures, practical work, and study required for the FINANCIAL Posrrion. 
more important professional subjects of Anatomy and Physiology. To enable stu‘ents enter- E - 87,470,866 
ing in May to thoroughly prepare themselves for the July Examinations in - 
ics, there are special lectures and classes with courses of instruction in In Funds .. oe oe eo £2,690,809 
jee throughout the Summer Session. It is now compulsory that the Chemistry 7 AnnualIncome .. £321,625 
ics Examination of the conjoined boards of the Colleges should be be passed at least six uses declared .. £2,971,853 


months previous to the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology. 
September there will be an Examination for Entrance Scholarships in Natural Science 
in wales’ from 50 to 100 Guineas, for which Students who enter in May are eligible to compete. 
Classes are held for the Preliminary Scientific E of the U y of London, 
Fee, £10 10s., which will be returned to any member of the class who enters asa perpetual 
pupil. Gentlemen who enter for this cong count their medical studies from the time at 
which th their mn the Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology. 
The Metical Surgical, and Obstetric Seters assist the students in preparing for the final 
examina 
The Prospectus may be had by applying to the School Secretary, Mr. F. H. MADDEN. 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub- Dean. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 


Applications for admission during the ensuing fenton must be made to the Warden, 
E. W. Rovenroy, M.D., F.R.C.S., 33 Westbourne Terrace, W 


‘Py SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


the Fi and Exhibiti Ul begin on July 7.—For 
ticulars apply to the Masten. Dean" Yard, 


REPARATORY MORNING | CL ASS for the wt of 
GENTLEMEN y) Portman Square, W. ils will 


OOLWICH and SANDHURST.— PREPARATION in 
GERMANY. -Colonel H. BRADLEY ROBERTS (R.F.P. R. M. Artillery, for 
several vears of his active service ompler ed_as Professor and a ph the Admiralty, 
Kuightor the Legion of Honour and Medjidie) “ Messrs. Gurney ‘Adams (C ambridge 
B.A.s), with a strong staff for Modern Languages, 
Prospectus an List of Successes forwarded on spplication 
The Pol'ock Gold Meda lis’, at the Examination in February 1891, was prepared entirely 
for Woolwich by Colonel Roberts 
sont 5 Dreisam Strasse, Freiburg (Black Forest), Baden, Germany. 


pre s SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v, WORMS, have avery 
ere limited. HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis- 


ba 
THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
AUBE "T introduces English and Foreign RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISIT- 
INa't GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), School Teachers, Art and Music 
Teachers, Guverness-Pupils, Ce npanions, Lady’ Housekeepers, Matrons. and 
Educations! Homes recommended. Interviews 11 to 4, Saturdays to 1.— 37 Regent Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


USSIAN.—Mr. ROBERT MICHELL teaches and _per- 


fects in the RUSSIAN LANGUAGE.—Woodlands, Park Road, Twickenham E., 
neur Richmond Bridge. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891. 
A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “The ORIGIN and 


GROWTI of the IDEA o*® GOD as ILLUSTRATED by the COMPARATIVE 
HISTORY of RELIGIONS,” will be delivered in French by Count GOBLET 
DALVIELLA, Professor of History of Religions in Brussels Gaiversity. at the Portman 

ms, Baker Street, on the following davs—namely, Wednesday, il 15, Thursday 16, 
Monday 20. Tuesday 21, Monday 27,and Tuesday 28, at5 P.M. Admission to the Course of 
Lectures will be hy ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are 
requested to send their names and addresses to Messrs, WILLIAMS & NoRG@a«TE, 14 Henrietta 
Street. Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 11, and as soon as possible after that date 
tickets will be issued to as many persons as the hall will accommodate 

The same Course of Lecture: will also be gs =! by M. a’ "alviclla at 99 me Street, 
Oxford, on each of 3 following days—namel . Friday, April 17, Saturday 18, Wednes- 
day 22, Thursday 23, Wednesday 2), and Thur. ay 30,at 5 P.M. Admission to the Oxford 


Course will be free without ticket. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


FRY’ 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


NEFORD’'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble,” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids,” 


NEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
Children and Infante, 


Sold throughout the World. 


INSURANCES, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


BANKS, &c. 


FOUNDED 1848. 

INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ....... £15,000,000 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, 

FUNDS.., 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.. £35,000,000 


LIFE, ‘FIRE, A ANNUITIES. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Sub sribed Capital ,£1,20°,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Endowment Policies payable at a given age, or earlier in the event of death, are 
now granted with Participation in Profits 

Half-Credit System applicable to Endowment and other Bonus Policies. 

EQuITABLE DIVISION OF Pro¥Frrs.—Bonuses, immediately they are declared, may 
be dealt with as follows :—(1) Added to the Sum Assured; (2) Sarrendered for 
Cash value ; (3) Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 

ADVANTAGES, 

ABSOLUTE Securtry. LARGE Bonuses. Hatr-Crepit System (this offers the 

advantage of a Low Premium during the Early Years of Life), LiseraL Conpi- 


TIONS, 
SURRENDER VALUES 


are allowed after the payment of One Full Year's Premium, or Paid-up Policies are 
granted upon liberal terms in lieu of the surrender va!ue in 

ease eae ull information to be obtained at the Head Office, Branch 
Offices, or of 


STEVENS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1836. 
Heap Orvices: LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Total Invested Funds.......... £7,826,542. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, OR ANNUITIES. 
Apply at any of the a ~ -: Agencies of the Company 
‘or the 
FULL PROSPECTUS. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 

Loypow Orrices: CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS. 


CALEDONIAN IMMEDIATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Grants Immediate Life Assurance 
without Medical Examination. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


For Pamphlet containing particulars 
of this New Scheme, apply to the 
Secretary of the Head Office, 19 George 


Street, Bainburgh, or to any of che Com- WITHOUT MEDICAL 


pany’s Branches. 


LONDON OFFICES : 
82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


14 WATERLOO PLACE, EXAMINATION. 


PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 


Church of Qngland 


LIFE AND FIRE 
Hissurance Fnstitution. 


Write for explanatory pamphlet 
to the Head Office, 9 & 10 King 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


A New System of Assurance 
without Medical Examination : 


“ PERFECTED ” PENSIONS. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,000, 
INUSES paid in Reduction of Premiums, over £8,000,000, 


NCOME, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS demand. Two 
per =. on CURRENT ACUOU NTS, calculated on minimum month ay be when 
not drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES re eeed and sold. 
SAVINGS. DEPARTMENT. For the encourarement the Bank receives small sums 
on de anit. qe8 allows Interest, at the rate of THREE P CENT. per annum, on each com- 
ple The BIRKBECK ALMANAC ‘K, with full te post on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND. = Incorporated by Act of 
General Assemb!y, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up 000 
Reserve liability 
The Landen Ofte vessives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 


H. B. MACNAB, for Manager. 
THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 


Capital, £750,000, Reserve Fund, £425.00, 

Brane Ayres, Montevideo, 

ta ived at the Head for fixed periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 
“Letters of Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 


rs bayat able in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the Argentine and 


blics negotiated t for coll 
Ban effects Paroh hases ‘aud Sales of ‘Stock: Share, and other Securities, 
Swithin's Lene, E-c- 7 UCE THORNBURY, 
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NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Capital £4,000,000 

£362,767 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 318,667 

Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1890 £4,204,750 
Directors. 


H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart.. M P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 
4 per cent. for five or six years, end 4} per cent. for seven to ten years ; and Four per Cent. 
Perpetual Debentures or Four per Cent. Debenture Stock at £97 per £100 
The interest is payable hal Zoarly. on January | and July 1, by coupons attached to the 
Dessiere. and by Vat in favour of the registered holders of the 4 ~ nture Stock. 
Det Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capital 
unin and by the investments and general »ssets of the Company. 
Forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Company. 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 


Portland House, Basinghal! Street. London, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1868, 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Reserve Fund ..... £90,000. 
issued to poy 31, 1890, receive om 
‘our perce. paid on F Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 


after first 
Five paid on Deposits of 2500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary, H. TEMPLE. 
THE ROYAL BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited, 


RISBANE 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1 hy PAID-UP CAPITAL...... 
RESERVED OF SHAREHOLDERS, £375,000. RESERVE F FUND 
D UNDIVIDED PROFITS, £39,000, 
JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
The London Board of Advice, 147 Fenchurch Street, receive Deposits of £100 and upwards 
for one and two years at 4 per cent., and for three, four, or five years at 44 per cent. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. .—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. A Great Health 


and Pleasure Resort. Finest ize Marine Esplanade in the Kingdom. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts, nTwo ht hundred and Fifty Rooms. Descriptive Tariff of Manager. 


BEDFORD | RD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 
te West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 


Sea-water service. y be 2 ellent wines, Moderate tariff. 
GEO. 0. HECKFORD, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 
P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY GIBRALTAR, MALTA, | BRINDISI, 
GYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... every week. 


ALEXANDRIA and NAP 7 oe. 


"TICKETS. 
the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above Colonies. calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. 0. STEAM among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. High-class 
Cuisine, E Lighting Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, every 


CO.; 

Managers... {RNDERION, ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Aven: 

ue, E.c. 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. eee 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 


he ORIENT COMPANY'S 3,786 tons ister, and 
Chimpona tone register, leaving Lond 
JUNE 19, for twenty-seven days. JUL Y 23. for twenty-seven days. 
JULY1, for twenty-seven days. qUGUS ST 5, for twenty-three days. 
Calling at Leith two days later. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the “ Inner Lead.” i.¢., inside the Fringe or 
Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on "the first three trips the 
while the sun is above the horizon at midnight. 

* and “CHIMBORAZO " are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
hot cord’ athe. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. Le Crzrc, 


Author of “ Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deanz, Author of 


“St. Briavels,” “ ” 3 vols. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By Louwrs J. 


JENNINGS, M.P., Author of “ The Millionaire,” “Rambles among the Hills,” 
&e, 3 vols. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 


pane, Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” “The Broken Seal,” &e, 
vols 


JANET. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author of “It 


was a Lover and his Lass,” “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, Broken Lights. By 


GerTRUDE Forpe, Author of le the Old Palazzo,” “Driven before 
Storm,” 3 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HIS BEST BOOK. 
NEW STORY BY FERGUS HUME. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MONSIEUR 
JUDAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB.” 


LONDON: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C.. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS. 


An African Contemplation. 


By the Rev. HORACE WALLER, 
Editor of “ Livingstone’s Journals.” 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and the Bookstalls, price 6d. 


UNIFORM IMPERIAL POSTAGE: an 


Inquiry and a Proposal. With an Introductory Letter to Sir Daniel Cooper 
Batt.,G.C.M.G. By Ropert J. Beavon, M.A. (Oxon). 


Published for the Imperial Federation League by 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 


anagers, F. Grsen & Co., 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; Anderson, Anderson, & Co., 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
. For pomace apply to the latter firm, or West-Bnd Agents, Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIO? S 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED._Telegraphic Address: Bookugy, Lonpom. 
136 STRAND, W.o., AND 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
D!scount, $d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer, Church Services, 
Post rders nromptiv executed. | Abraries arranged an and catalogued 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of bag SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which ls. each will be given, vis. 
16, 38, 132, 138, 174, 462, and 1367 (clean copies’ .— 


75, 
38 ir ptan Street, Strand, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in poeneeei 

Any part of the United Kingdon 8 8 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “Demos,” “ Thyrza,” “ A Life’s Morning,” “The Nether World,” &c, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready, pp. 103, price Is. post free. 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS Printed at or Relating to the 


University, Town, or County of Cambrid, hical and Bibliographicad 


—_— Part A, to 1700. 
On Sale by MACMILLAN & Bowes, Cambridge. ™ 
this Catal consists of Books printed at Cambridge from the beginning 
te in 1531 to 1700. at II. of Books connected with Cambridge or Cam- 
bridgeshire in other ways. Many years have been deve ted to bringing this collection 
together, and as it is desirable t» keep it intact, it is offered till May 1 for the sum of 
£250, 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 


HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. 


By ANNIE MARTIN. 


“One of the most charming descriptions of African Ne that havecome under the 
notice of the reviewer, weary of bookmaking and paddi ork does sy f contain adul? 
A sparkling little book, of which it would be difficult to speak too h » 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, EO. 458 
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The Saturday Review. 


To be published next week, in 1 large 8vo. vol. cloth, 779 pp. 
and Illustrated with 357 Figures, price 25s. ; 


MAMMALS 


LIVING AND EXTINCT. 
BY 
WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Director of the Natural History Departments, 
British Museum ; and 


RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 
In 14 vols. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d, each ; or complete, £2 9s, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 


1890 EDITION. 


A Series of 57 Maps, executed in the best style of the art, containing the 
latest African Discoveries and New Boundaries, and accompanied with a 
newly compiled Index of 80,000 Names, giving the Latitude and Longi- 
tude of every place in the Atlas. 


In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


THE ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by T. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


AND 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 
In 24 volumes and Index, 4to. cloth, £37; half-morocco, £45 6s. 


For full details and Specimen Pages see Prospectus, which will be forwarded on 
application to the Publishers, 


Loypoy;: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Sono Square. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES, 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s, 
Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &c, 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


PERICLES, 


AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
HORATIO NELSON, and the, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 


. By W. CLARK RUSSELL,Author Existence. . FLETCU 
of The Wreck of tue * Grosvenor.’ MA. 


Full Prospectus post free on application. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES; from 


the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1805, to the End of the 
Second Administration of James Madison, 1815-1817. By Henry ApAms, 
Illustrated with Maps. 9 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. per volume, 


HISTORY of NORWAY. By Husatmar H. 


BoyEsEN, Professor of the German Language and Literature at Columbia 
College, With79 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 560 pp. cloth, 6s. 


NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK. 


Royal 8vo, limp cloth, with Hand-coloured Plates, 4s. 61. 


A PRACTICAL EXAMINATION MANUAL 


for STUDENTS of CHEMISTRY. Coloured Analytical Tables, showing 
the behaviour of the more common Metals and Acids to the ordinary Re- 
agents, with Special Reference to the Colour of the various Oxides, Salte, 
Precipitates, Flames, Borax-beads, and Blowpipe Reactions, by N. WiLson 
Hake, Pb.D., F.LC., F.C.=., Lecturer in Practical Chemistry, and Assistant 
Lecturer in Chemistry at the Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
“The new method of representation seems excellently adapted for young 
students.”— Vature. 
“One of the most practical and useful little aids to study which we have met 
with for some time.”— Hospital Gazette. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E. MANN. ; 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MAYGROVE,” 
AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 
A Pendant to ‘Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 60, leatherette, gilt top, 
price le, 


SEEING DARKLY: 


A Glimpse into the Inconceivable. 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL 
OF INFINITE IGNORANCE. 


By H. B. GUPPY, M.B. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


LONDON: HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, 


NOW READY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. net. 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. 


Being Letters and other Records 
here first published. 


With Communications from Ooleridge, The Words- 
worths, Hannah More, Professor Wilson, 
and others. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by 
ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Times.—“ There are many unsolved problems in the early life of Thomas de 
Quincey, and a good deal of lignt is thrown upon some of them by the two volumes 
entitled ‘De Quincey Memorials." Those who concern themselves with the 
minor details of De Quircey's life and family affairs will eagerly study them al! ;. 
while those who move in the larger atmosphere of general literary bistory will find 
attractive pab in the cor i with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others of 
the immortals.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Few works of greater literary interest have of late years 
toned tom ~ ee than the two volumes of ‘De Quincey Memorials.’ They 
compri-e most valuable materials for the histcrian of literary and social England 
at the beginning of the century; but they are not on that account less calculated 
to amuse, enlighten, and adsorb the general reader of biographical memoirs. 


Manchester Guardian.—* In the ‘De Quincey Memorials’ there are nearly two 
thick chapters of letters from Dorothy Wordsworth, the best reading in the world. 
There is nothing that we can quote out of them, The grace of them is too diffused 
for that. They are so charmin, just because they never work up to a quotable 
point, but yet always come trom the pen trippingly, with a light natural motion ana 
a happy sense of it—the perfection of good letter-writing.” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 2! BEDFORD STREET, ae 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, B.D. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credu- 
lity. A discussion of Cardinal Newman's Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
=, — A. Abport, D.D., late Headmaster of the City of London School. 

wi 


A NEW BOOK ON THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
Just published, 8vo. paper covers, 3s. net. 


THE MONETARY PROBLEM. By G. M. 


BoIsskvAIN. Translated from the French by G. TowNSEND WARNER, B.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 

*,* This Essay gained the prize of £100 offered by Sir H. Mewseu Thompson in the 
tnterests of Bi-metallism. The author is « banker at Amsterdam, having close relutions 
with English Commerce, and his work is likely to have considerable interest for those 
who are investigating currency problems, 


Just published, Vol. I., No. 1, royal 8vo. 5s. To be continued Quarterly. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. The Journal 


of the British Economic Association. Edited by F. Y. EpGzworrtu. 
MARCH, 1891. ConTENTs: 
1, ARTICLES— 


The British Economic Association. By the Editor. 
The Eight Hours Movement in Victoria. By John Rae. 
The Eleventh Census of the United States. By Professor Richmond 
Mayo Smith. 
Some Points in French Economic History. By Dr. F. Seebohm. 
Economic Doctrine in England during the Eighteenth Century. By Rev. 
Dr. Cunningham. 
The Living Capital of the United Kingdom. By Professor J. S. Nicholson. 
The Austrian School and the Theory of Valne. By Professor Wieser. 
Some Aspects of the Theory of Rent. By L. L. Price. 
The Fall in Silver. By Henry Hucks Gibbs. 
The Boycott as an Element in Trade Disputes. By John Burnett. 
Difficulties of Socialism. By the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
2. NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 
3. REVIEWS. 
4. RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


SCOTT.—The LADY of the LAKE. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by G. H. Stuart, M.A., Principal and Pro- 
feseor of English, Kambakonam College. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ComPLeTE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EMIN PASHA. 


{ Ready shortly, in 1 vol. of 600 pages, medium 8vo. 
price 16s, 


NEW LIGHT ON 
DARK AFRICA. 


THE STORY OF THE 


EMIN PASHA EXPEDITION. 
By Dr. CARL PETERS, 


Commander of the Expedition. 
Translated by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 


Profusely and beautifully Illustrated by R. HettGrewe and other Artists, 
with Original Full-page and other Engravings 


(From Sketches and Photographs taken on the Spot), and 
A LARGE EXPLANATORY COLOURED MAP. 


GERMAN 


The Narrative of Dr. Peters has the highest claims on all intelligent readers. 
The Author shows himself throughout as a born leader of men, indefatigable in 
energy, ready ia resource, undaunted in danger. With resources far inferior than 
those at the command of other leaders, he evolved a bold and original plan, which 


‘he carried out thoroughly, faithfully, and with the utmost singleness of purpose, 


pushing forward in the midst of discouragement and difficulty, nobly and un- 


deviatingly in the path of duty. 


Dr. Peters throws a flood of light upon the political situations with regard to 
Africa. Calmly and soberly. without fear and without favour, he tells the story of 
the machinations that would have closed Africa to all but one nation. He shows 
how and why Emin Pasha was compelled to quit the interior of Africa, and in 
narrating the obstacles that were put in tle way of his own expedition, he produces 
—_ letters and documents corroborating by conclusive evidence the assertions 


The proceedings of Mr. Stanley are criticized honestly, fearlessly, and with 
trenchant force. Dr. Peters is careful to substantiate all he asserts, with such 
evidenee as places the whole matter in a new light, and cannot but have an im- 
portant bearing on the policy and proceedings of future explorers. 

The geographical and ethnographical value of the work is undoubted, The de- 
scription of the upper region of the Tana river, the particulars of the remarkable 
plateaux over which towers the snow-clad peak of the giant Kenia mountain, the 
graphic picture of the regions around the Victoria Nyanza lake, and the information 
concerning (he kingdom of Uganda, the account of the formidable Massais, are only 
a few among the many subjects handled in this highiy valuable book. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO.. WARWICK HOUSE, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


EDITED BY PROF. H. NETTLESHIP, M.A., AND J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUI- 


TIES. Adapted from the work of Professor SEYFFERT. With over 450 
Illustrations. Crown 4to. Double Columns, 21s, [Un April. 


A “CABINET EDITION ” (being the FIFTH) OF LUCAS MALET’S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 


THE WAGES of SIN, is now ready, in 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. 10s. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND EXTENDED TO 
ABOUT 50,000 BOOKS. 


4to. cloth extra, 1,100 pp. 31s. 6d. net, with Exhaustive Authors and 
Subjects Indexes, 


THE BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the 


Choice of the Best Available Books in all Departments of Literature down 
to 1890, with the Dates of the First and Last Editions, and the Price, Size, 
and Publisher's Name of each Book. Accompanied by numerous Characteriza- 
tions, Bibliographical Notes, &c. By WILLIAM SwAN SONNENSCHELN. 


Extracts from a few Reviews of the First Edition, 


“ The most accurate, scientific, and useful contribution that has ever been made to English 
bibliography + exactly what was wanted—a full, thorough, and accurate list of the best works 
on every subject : a permanent addition to English literature.”’— British Weekly. 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the usefulness of this work. The more the guide is 
examined the more struck will the reader be at its th h "Sp tor. 

“ Deserves nothing but unqualified praise.’’—Book r. 

“ An excellent work, executed in a competent manner : the more we have looked at it the 
better we have liked it.""— Atheneum, 

“ A book which every librarian will be glad to have upon his table."’"—Library Chronicle. 

* How conscientiously it is carried out, and what a mass of concurrent information is pro- 
vided, can only be asce’ by a reference to the volume, which is a marvel of patient 
industry and of exactness.""—Votcs and Queries. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES THIS DAY. 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH LIFE in AUS- 


TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By DveGaLp FeErcGuson (an old Colonist). 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


* Adventures abound. A capital book for anybody not to old to learn is this medley of 
Heaithiness of thought and enjoyment of life 


he li 
which he depicts is so free, healthy, and adventurous. and he describes it so skilfully, that his 
readers may well feel a longing for some share in the lew Englands,” — Echo. 


THE BRITISH COLONIST in NORTH 


AMERICA : a Guide for intending Emigrants. 328 pp. and 2 large Coloured 
Maps, 28. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* Unusually accurate and almost unique among its class for the honesty with which the 
and bad are placed before the reader."’"—Academy. 
** Disinterested and practical."’"—Speaker. 
“A timely and sensible handbook.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE TRUTH about the PORTUGUESE in 


AFRICA. By J.P. Manset WEALE. 28, 6d. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. By T. B. 


Saunpers, M.A. Oxon.—Concluding Volume, 


4. THE ART of LITERATURE. By A. Scnopennaver. 
Edited by F. SaunpErs, M.A. Oxon, 2s. 6d. 
Its Contents are :—On Anthorship—On Style—On Men of Learning—On 
Thinking for Oneself —On Criticism—On Reputati On Genius, &c. 
The other Volumes are: 
1. THE WISDOM OF LIFE. 2s.6d.—2. COUNSELS AND 
MAXIMS. 2s. 6d.—3. RELIGION : a Dialogue, &c. 2s. 6d.—5. STUDIES 
IN PESSIMISM. 2s.6d. Each in a Second Edition. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—New Vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


25. THE LAND AND THE LABOURERS. By Rev. C. W. Srunns, 
M.A. (Cantab.) 


26. THE EVOLUTION OF PROPERTY. By Lararaue. 
27. CRIME AND ITS CAUSES. By W. Dovetas Morrison of H. M. 
Prison, Wandsworth. 


28. PRINCIPLES OF STATE INTERFERENCE. By D. G. Rircnte, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. Four Essays on the Political Philo- 
sophy of Spencer, Mill, and T. I. Green. 

29. GERMAN SOCIALISM AND FERDINAND LASSALLE. By 


W. H. Dawson, 


50. arg PURSE AND THE CONSCIENCE. By H. M. Tuompson, 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. PETROLOGY. By F. H. Harcn, Ph.D., F.G.S. With 43 Illustrations. 
Price 34. 6d. Second Edition now ready. “ A model of what a student's text-book 
should be ; it is clear, concise, and yet fall."—Literary World. 

2. BOTANY. By Epw. Avetine, D,Sc., Fellow of University Coll., 
London. With 271 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. (This day. 

8. PHONETICS. By Lavra Soames. With a Preface by Dororuea 
BRALE. 6s. (This day. 

4, POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R., T. Exy, Professor of Political 
Economy at Johns Ifopkins University. (In Aprii. 


5. ETHICS. By Prof. Gizycxt and Dr, Stanton Corr. 4s. 6d. 
(This day. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD. 
The MORNING POST says :—“ The reader is held under tbe spell of a story full 


of strong human interest, deeply moving and rich in the vivid local colouring 
found in all this clever author’s books,” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD. 

The ACADEMY says :—“ Miss Gerard has probably never done a more vigorons 
Piece of work than this tale. She gives us a very charming sketch —as idyllic as 
such a sketch could be—of Polish rural life...... The characters are admirably 
grouped and contrasted.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD. 
The 7/MES says :—“ Miss Gerard had surpassed herself in ‘ A Secret Mission.’ 
-+----In handling the subject of Roman's ausl sfatus as a German officer and a 
Pole by nationality, Miss Gerard exhibits a comprehension of affairs rare ir lady 


writers...... If it were only for the picture of the Stara-Wola household and its 
members, * A Secret Mission ’ would be well worth reading.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. 
JOHN BULL says :—“ No reader of the novels of the day ought to leave ‘ A Secret 


Mission ’ out of his course of study.......The story is certainly a most striking one, 
even apart from the surroundings which are so depicted.” 


This day is published, 
POPULAR EDITION. IN ONE VOLUME. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of SIR 


STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, First Earl of Iddesleigh. By ANDREW Lane. 
With a Portrait and a View of Pynes. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* This Edition has been subjected to a thorough revision, and while abbrevi- 
ating the less important parts of the Work, Mr. Lang has made new additions that 
will be of very considerable interest. 


This day is published. 


CARDINAL BEATON: Priest and Politician. 


By JoHn HERKLESS, Minister of Tannadice, With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d, 


This day is published. 


GOLF and GOLFERS; Past and Present. 


Ry J. G. M‘Paerson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With Introduction by the Right Hon, 
A. J. Batrour, and a Portrait of the Author, Smail crown 8vo, Is. 64, 


This day is published. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the late ALEXANDER 


WIti1aAM Potts, LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir 
and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ An extremely interesting series of school sermons, There is a memoir of the 
man who practically made Fettes an English Public School in Scotland, and deeply 
interesting reading it is.” —Aducation. 

“ The sermons are eminently practical and profitable in character, ranging over 
a wide variety of subjects, and bearing on every page the stamp of geauine tavught 
and culture.”— Glasgow Heratd, 


SORDELLO: an Outline Analysis of Mr. 


Browning's Poem. By JEANIE Morison. Crown 8vo, 3s, 
“ The authoress’s analyses are masterly.” — Metropolitan. 
“ After one or two perusals of this little book the poem should become luminons,” 
Volunteer Service Gazette. 
“ This is a book that commends itself by its title...... A guide of exceptionally 
penetrating insight is, we may say, indispeasable.""—Sp-ctator, 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of JEANIE 


MORISON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 

* Jeanie Morison is one of the strongest of all the living poets of Scotland...... 
This delightful collection—a treasure-house of her best, which ought to be uddaed 
to the library of every patriotic Scot.”—. 8. Dairy Mail. 

“ There are, most undoubtedly, sme very fiue pieces in these poems which the 
world could ill afford to lose.” — Bristol Times and Mirror. 

“ We express our hope that these beautiful pieces will obtain the wide circulation 
they so well deserve.”—7he Queen, 


PROFESSOR MOMERIE ON INSPIRATION, 


Second Kditioa. 
INSPIRATION ; 


and other Sermons. By 
ALFRED WILLIAMS Moments, M.A.. D.Se,, LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Kiug’s College, 
London, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ There is much in the present volume that will repay attentive pernsal.” 
Saturday Review, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. ] 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great 
Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwiw Annovp, K.C.LE., Author of “ The 
Light of Asia” &c, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed 
by ‘The Light of Asia’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation..... ° 
Toe whole burden of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian 


faith as compared with that of Buddha.” 
A Complete 


GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 


Collection of the Surviving Passages from the Greek Song-Writers. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Introductory Matter, and a Commentary. 
By Gronce S. FARNELL. M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School; late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. With 5 Plates. 8vo. 16s, 


WORKS BY F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 


Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
French Institute. 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1$¢1 and 1863. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 21s, 


HIBBERT LECTURES on the ORIGIN and 


GROWTH of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures 


delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888, Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890, Crown 8vo, 10s. €d, 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. §8vo. 21s. 


Sir James Srepukn,in the N7]NETEENTH CENTURY :—* If these works are 
ever accomplished, Mr. Max Miiller will, I think, have a right to say that he has 
taught us mere abont philosophy than all other living writers put r,and I 
am not at all sure that the same may not be said of bis achievements, whether he 
publishes anythiug more or not,” 


A DICTIONARY ofAPPLIEDCHEMISTRY, 


By T. E. Tuorrr, B.Se. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S.. Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal Schoo! of Mines, South 
Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. each. 

[ Vol. 1. now ready. Vol. 11. just published. 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace G. 


HvTcHiInsox, ANDREW LanG, H. C. Evenarp, T. RUTHERFORD CLARK, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. 8. King, 
and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

By Lady 


The SEAL of FATE: a Novel. 


and WALTER H. PoLLock. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


SAVE ME from MY FRIENDS: a Novel. 


By E. F. Kniaut, Author of “ The Cruise of the *Alerte’” &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 63, 


SOCIAL ARROWS. Reprinted Articles on 


various Social Subjects, By the EARL or MratH. Crown 8vo. is, 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 
and Technical Training. Edited by the Eant OF MEaTH. Svo. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 354. 


Will be published on April 15. 
CONTENTS 
1. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 7. ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES. CONSTITUTION, 
2. SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 8. THE BAFFLING OF THE 


JESUITS. 
3. THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 
9 NEWMAN IN THE ENGLISA 
4, THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE, CHUR[H. 


5. THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. | 10, TILSITANDERFURT—A RUSSD- 
6. CYPRUS. FRENCH ALLIANCE, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
he has this day published MR. ROBERT 
BUCHANAN’S New Work, “THE COMING 
TERROR; and other Essays and Letters.” 
In 1 volume, demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 461 
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GEORGE ALLENS PUBLICATIONS, 
THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-six, with an Appendix of 
Later Poems, 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED SOURCES, AND EDITED IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, WITH NOTES, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, BY 


W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


In 2 vols. of about 320 pp. each, with about 25 Plates, never before published, from Drawings by the Author, illustrative of some Places mentioned 
in the Text, and Facsimiles of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 
A SPECIAL EDITION (Limited to 750 Copies), on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates 
on India Paper, large post 4to. Three Guineas. 
The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to. 30s. 
An Edition with Facsimiles only, unifor.. with Small Editions, recently published, small post 8vo. 10s. 


The Publication of this Work is delayed unt JULY in order to take advantage of the new American Copyright Act. 


The Saturday Review. [April 11, 1891. 


That Mr. Ruskin’s Poems are not more widely known is chiefly owing to the fact that no complete edition of them has been accessible to the 
public. In 1850 the pieces contributed to Magazines were privately reprinted in a volume which has become excessively rare; and, of late, a pirated 
edition has been put forth in America, in which many of the most important pieces are omitted, while one has been inserted which is not by Mr. 
Ruskin. Several manuscript copies of verse are in circulation which are falsely attributed to him. 

In response to continued requests, Mr. Ruskin has permitted the publication now advertised, and entrusted the editing to Mr. W. G. Collingwood, 
formerly his Secretary and general assistant. Mr. Ruskin has placed at the Editor’s disposal the whole of his early manuscripts and note-books, 
ranging from childhood to the time when the, success of his prose writings led him to abandon verse. Out of these materials everything that was 
sufficiently complete to bear publication has been extracted, and the additions of unpublished matter double the bulk of the Volume of 1850. 

The poems areal! accurately or approximately dated, and arranged in chronological order, so that they form a running commentary on the Author’s 
biography, and illustrate the development of his thought and stvle from the age of seven to that of twenty-six. Extreme interest attaches to these 
records of Mr. Ruskin’s earlier years—pictures of his domestic life and surroundings; impressions of study and travel; first sketches of famous 
descriptive and reflective passages in his later works. And the poems, as a whole, have a literary value of their own, over and above the evidence they 
afford of a precocity quite unparalleled. The grave and gay moods of the author’s genius are equally represented, and the volumes abound in lyrical 
pieces udmirably adapted for setting to music. 


ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL THE PLATES.| THE KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, 


Now ready, small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d. the Black Brothers, a Legend of Styria, With numerous Woodcuts, Ninth 
roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. Edition. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 
1. The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. The Lamp of Power—4. The UNTO TH IS L AST. Four Essays on the 
‘Lamp of Beauty—5, Tne Lamp of Life—6. The Lamp of Memory—7. The Lamp First coon of Political Economy. Sixth Edition, Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt 


of Obedience. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in “Modern 


Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 2 
al . 
1, Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination—4. Likeness—5. Strue- PROSERPINA : Studies in Way side Flowers. 


ure—6. The School of Athens—7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and Vol. L, containing 15 Full-page Illustrations from Wood and Steel, paper 
Tintoret. boards, 15s. The first Four Parts of Vol. 11. are also to be had, each 2s. 6a. 
VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the| THE LAWS of FESOLE : a Familiar Trea- 
tise on the Elementary Principles and Practice of Drawing and ‘ 
Eogravings, paper boards, 10s, 
ARIADNE FLORENTINA : Six Lectures on | LOVE’S MEINIE: Essays on English Birds. 
Facsimiles Bro. paper boards, 48. Gi, 1, Tue Robia.—2. The Swallow.—3. The Dab- 


of he! of The Relation of Engraving to 
rts in Florence—3. e Technics of Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of Meta’ 

ag Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and Diirer) 66 OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US 7 P4 
—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli). Sketches of the History of Christendom. Part I. THE BIBLE OF AMIENS, 
With 4 Steel Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens 
Small post 8vo. cloth, each 5s.; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. Cathedral. Cloth, és. : 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing only the| ROADSIDE SONGS of TUSCANY. Trans- 


t Lect . King’s Treasures” Queen’ ardens,”’ N 
re . th Articles by Mr. Ruskin on Domestic Usefulness, the Virtues Necessary 
MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements of to Sainthood, the Priest's Office, and Gipsy Character; als> Preface and 
Political Economy. Editorial Notes. 
TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty-five In Ten Parts, each containing 2 Illustrations by the Platinotype Process 
Letters to a Working Man Sunderland on Laws of Work. kach Part, 7s.; or the Compiete Work, 


THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four E Work, 
Traffic, War. and the Foture of England. With Pe > opal ao Bonny af the Kings CH RIST’S FOLK in the A PE NN INE ¢ Remi- 


of Prussia, Fitth Edition. 
niscences of the Tuscan Peasantry. By Francesca ALEXANDER. Edited by 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud Joux Ruskrx, Second Hiition. ‘Cloth, 7s. 

an itorm. 

THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Application to JUST OUT, imperial 16mo. cloth extra, 5s. net. 
Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1858-59. With New Preface and Added 


““ TONGUES IN TREES AND 


““A JOY for EVER” (and its Price in the Market). The 


Crteteee of Tee Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With New Prefac: and SE RM ON S IN STONE Ss. 


THE ZAGLES | NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation of By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
Rector of Stockton, Rugby ; and late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
on a ivered at ord in 0. vise 
by the Author, with a New Preface. Fifch Edition. , Wirk 8 Furt-Pack Woopcurs— 
4 The Physic Garden, Oxford—New College Garden, Oxford—The Rectory Garde 
THE ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little House- | Stockton —Gurden of the“ Thwaite "The Sundial, Neaum Orag—The Thwaite, 
wives on the Elements of Crystallization. Sixth Edition. Coniston—* Brantwood,” Mr. Ruskin's Lakeland Home—Rydal Mount, 
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